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“FROM COLD EAST SHORE TO WARM WEST SEA.” 
CHAPTER I. 


‘When we were first acquent.’”’—Burns. 

There were twenty-four of us who moved into 
the palace car together ; and our friends on our as- 
suming occupancy came up and pelted our win- 
dows from the outside with roses. They fell like 
painted snow-flakes in a gale—great lovely Jac- 
queminots, Bon Silenes and Glori de Dijons—until 
all the air was fragrant. A pleasant way of re- 
membering, that swift, sweet rose-shower was, 
Then some one out of the crowd called “ Bon 
voyage !—good-by!” and it echoed all along the 
line; while handkerchiefs, like white wings of 
birds, fluttered in the air. There was the clank 
of machinery in motion, the rumble of wheels, a 
long, last look at vanishing faces, another ringing 
“Bon voyage !—good-by!” and we turned from 
tHe “sunrise ocean,” with only our thoughts and 
our roses as reminders as we sped away. 

We were on that great trans-continental highway 
which connects the East with the West—halving 
Pennsylvania, cutting off the top of Illinois, pierc- 
ing Colorado, dividing Nevada, and entering Cal- 
ifornia by a downward plunge from the Sierra 
tops; and our palace was one of a line, where 

“The houses are all alike, you know, 
All the ho: es alike in a row,”’ 


being connected by little railed enclosures, which | like, you know.” But I could not forbear giving 


we designated promenade balconies. It was a | 


wonderful thing to travel about in our own. palace, 
keeping our own servants. For once, we had no 
business to mix with our pleasure. Our apart- 
ments were richly furnished and _ perfectly 
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equipped, our facilities such that we seldom used 
the same dining-room twice, and we found new 
servants ready and eager to wait upon us when- 
ever our old ones had served their time out. 

When we first talked about this California trip, 
Geneva had said: 

“Now, Aunt Kittery, do go with me. You 
know you have never been off for so long a jour- 
ney; and when will you have such an opportunity 
again? Besides, it is only for six weeks, and no 
doubt the company will be detightful.” 

And I had finally been coaxed into it; for she 
could coax me into almost anything, unless it was 
to consent to her marrying Stuard Challoner, who 
wanted her. But I thought it foolishness when 
she insisted on my wearing my little gray chip 
bonnet. 

“It will be crushed out of shape entirely,” I 
reasoned. ‘Not that I care so much for the loss 
of the bonnet, but I might more consistently give 
its price to the missions and wear the old one.” 

Still Geneva was firm. “We are sure to meet 
nice people,” she persisted, “who will notice us, 
and we must look attractive to command their first 


| approval. It is easy to keep our friends’ regard 


when they once know us, but until then we must 
depend somewhat on appearances. Do say you 
will wear it!” 

Of course I wore it: and the pretty gray silk 
which she advised, with its soft neck and wrist. 
finish of delicate lace; and the shaggy gray cloak 
that made ine feel like a great furry caterpillar 


; rolled up in its cocoon, but which Geneva 


| 
| 
| 


pronounced “just the thing; so stylish and lady- 


her a little lecture on her erratic ideas about the 
secial advantages of such a journey. “Do you 
imagine that we shall come to know anybody in 
six weeks?” I asked. “Do you expect to be on 
intimate terms with these people, to trust to 
friendships formed in a railroad car? It is not safe 
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to make new acquaintances rashly, on such a trip 
especially, where no one knows anything about 
anybody.” 

It was just after the “bon voyage” had been 
said that I met with my first adventure. I had 
tugged away at the car-window in section number 
nine for at least three minutes without making the 
slightest impression, when suddenly a big man 
with iron-gray whiskers loomed up before me and 
said in a voice like the roar of the train, “ Let me 
do that for you!” while the refractory window shot 
up as though it had been but a feather’s weight. 
I thanked him, and he went back to his place. 

Presently I stole a cautious look over my 
shoulder. The big man was completely hidden 
behind a morning paper; while a little, pale, 
thin woman propped against a pillow, occupied the 
other half of his section. I wondered if he 
expected to get the frail being to the shore of 
another’ ocean in that feeble condition :—and 
then, while deep in wondering, his paper rustled 
and I hastily turned my eyes away. 

Meanwhile Geneva was leaning luxuriously 
back among her travelling-rugs, watching the 
fences and trees seemingly flit past, the white 
farm-houses like twinkling lights flash out and 
disappear, the towns grow from mere specks 
against the horizon into full-fledged proportions and 
dwindle to nothingness again. She was a picture 
of content, reclining there at ease; her pretty, 
warm wrap shrouding her slender figure, her 
coquettish hat looking more coquettish than ever 
against the scarlet background of a rug. An 
unknown gentleman was watching her from across 
the aisle, a pleased expression on his handsome 
face, a half-smile curving his lip. The time- 
table she had been studying had fallen from her 
grasp; her hands lay idly crossed upon her lap; 
her brown eyes, viewing the flitting panorama, 
looked half inclined to close, yet held themselves 
apart bravely. 

It was Beth who broke the silence at last, 
vivacious Beth Hayward, whe was wearying of 
the monotony and craved fresh excitement. 

“O the little brown bag, Geneva! Did you 
think of it ; did you really ?” 

“I did, really,” Geneva answered leisurely, 
like one not caring to be called back ruthlessly 
from the enchanted portals of dreamland. But 
Beth was not satisfied. She was turning over the 
bundles stowed away on sundry hooks and in 
various corners, and the little brown bag was not 
to be found. 

«“ Geneva !—there’s nothing of the kind here! 
Do wake up and tell me where it is.” 

“ Beth! as though I was asleep!” 

This time the young lady to whom appeal was 
made sat erect, adjusted her hat, straightened her 
rugs, stifled a yawn with a dainty scrap of dotted 
linen, and unhooked the bag from Miss Beth’s 
chatelaine with a smile. 





a 
“How stupid!” Beth was quite chagrineg 
and blushed prettily. “Yes, I recollect. I h 
it there just after ‘he’ handed you your roses,” 
It was Geneva’s turn now to blush, and she did it 
vividly, giving merely the slightest “gleam of. _ 
glance” across the aisle toward the unknown, 
When we assembled in the Pennsylvania rajj. 
road depet that morning, preparatory to our 
journey over mountain and prairie to the land of 
the setting sun, somebody put a loose cluster of 
Marechal Niel buds into her hands. Ten minutes 
later, bidding a friend good-by, the buds fell yp. 
heeded upon the floor. As I was about leaving 
my seat to restore them, the stranger, who was 
standing riear with a group of gentlemen, noticed 
them, stooped and gathered them up, and was 
about to hand them to her, when Beth rushed jn, 
In her usual impetuous fashion she threw her arms 
about Geneva’s neck, laughing and talking gaj . 
and the gentleman had not the shadow of a chance 
to present the recovered treasure. So he stood 
lightly conversing with his companions, at the 
same time furtively watching the owner of the 
Mareciial Neils; and I, ancient maiden as I am, 
looked exultingly on, and begun to build air. 
castles already, of which Geneva and the hand. 
some stranger were to be the occupants. It does 
not require long when a certain train of thought is 
once started for it to acquire astonishing velocity ; 
and before Beth had stayed her chatter sufficiently 
for Geneva to discover her loss and turn quickly 
about to where Prince Charming was standing 
with the roses gallantly proffered, I had seen my 
beautiful niece led to the altar in a bewildering 
maze of satin, tulle, and orange-flowers, to the 
rapturous strains of the Wedding March. 
Gradually the feeling of reserve with which we 
started upon the journey was wearing off—the lit 
tle company in our “ special” were becoming ac- 
quainted. Our genial round-trip conductor made 
it part of his duty to introduce us to one another, 
and I soon learned that the unknown hero who 
was to lead Geneva to the altar was Mr. Dick 
Darro, of New York; while the big-whiskered 
man and the pale little woman were identified as 
Mr. Garibaldi Hughes and Mrs, Hughes. I fur 
ther learned that a certain tall, angular personage, 
equipped with eye-glasses and a note-book, was 
Miss Wyman, travelling in the capacity of liter- 
ary lady of the party. She had a melancholy cast 
of countenance, and adhered to a plainnesss of at- 
tire that betokened a mind above the trivial matters 
of dress, My attention was first called to heras 
we pulled out of the depot, when I observed her 
leaning from a car window, languidly waving her 
handkerchief and murmuring: “Adieu !—land 
of my heart’s delight, adieu!” ,I foresaw that 
through her we should soar above the mere com 
monplaces of ordinary travel and come into the 
realm of the zesthetic. Nor was I disappointed, 
We dined at Harrisburg. There was a great 
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taste in the rush for the dining-station; but Mr. 
Darro, who had before this achieved a slight ac- 
intance with Geneva and Beth, elbowed his 
way vigorously through the crowd, politely re- 
questing the ladies to follow closely. The girls 
apparently enjoyed the scramble and relished the 
meal, having a gallant escort to supply every 
want. My position, however, being several 
places removed from that assiduous attendant, I 
was not as favored as they, and was not sorry 
when we were piloted back and were safe in our 
seats, I noticed Mr. Hughes carrying in a cup 
of hot coffee and a sandwich to the frail woman 
on the pillow, and kindness prompted me to ask 
if I could do anything for her comfort. She at- 
tempted to speak, but her voice was too weak to 
be heard, whereupon the big gentleman assured 
me that she needed nothing at all. Then he vol- 
unteered the information that éhe was only going 
as far as Chicago, that she had been down in Del- 
aware, that the salt air was bad for her, and that 
she would soon be at home among friends; but 
that he was to continue with the party, having 
been over the route by stage in ’49, and that he 
expected to be joined in Chicago by a nephew, a 
college student, who would share his section. All 
this he communicated to me in his powerful voice 
—that accorded well with his powerful name— 
leaning as he talked on the back of my seat; 
while Geneva, Beth, and Mr. Darro were viewing 
the scenery from the platform and scanning their 
fellow comrades. 
It was dark when we stopped for supper at 


Pittsburgh. I dreaded the ordeal and almost made 


up my mind that I would sit in the car with the 
invalid, and have Geneva bring me a cup of coffee 
there; but that young lady would not listen to 
such an arrangement, so I followed her. Mr. 
Darro was in waiting. He assisted the two young 
ladies to descend the steps, and then—apparently 
forgetting that I was of their party—was about 
rushing off without me, when Geneva turned back 
tomy rescue. But at that instant a hearty voice 
and a big man in an ulster reached me, and the 
hearty voice was saying : 

“Go on—go on! we don’t want you!” (this was 
to Geneva). “I'll look after you myself,” (this 
was to me) “and we will get a better supper yet 
than they can.” 

By that time we were speeding along at what 
seemed to me a wild rate; but everywhere the 
erowd fell back for my giant companion. How I 
enjoyed that supper when, without confusion, I 
found myself at the table, being bountifully sup- 
plied with every dish at the waiters’ command! 
We did not talk much—hungry travelers with but 
limited time to supply their wants are not ex- 
pected to waste their energies on conversation as 
long as there is anything to eat. 

Presently a bell rung. I was for starting at 
once, to make sure of the train we had left; but 





my companion only laughed and barred the way 
with his huge form, which I would no sooner 
have attempted to pass than I would have at 
tempted to move a mountain. 

“Don’t be in a hurry,” he expostulated, but in 
a reassuring tone. ‘TI intend to take care of you, 
and I intend to do it well.” And it never oc- 
curred to me to doubt his word, even though I 
had avowed to Geneva my belief that one could 
not be too careful about putting trust in a chance 
acquaintance in a railroad car. 

So ended the first day; night closed around, 
and the actors in our summer drama withdrew for 
a time from the stage of action. 

“I think going to bed in a sleeping-car is the 
funniest thing in the world,” cried Beth, trying 
to pin the curtains together at the head of her 
berth, and prevent their parting at the foot—an 
undertaking which she found contained as many 
intricacies as the Fifteen Puzzle. 

“I was never so limited for space,” bewailed 
Miss Wyman. ‘“ This is a vode in which I never 
before participated.” 

“Somebody will participate in an altogether 
unexpected rvo// pretty soon, if the porter doesn’t 
turn on more light,” came from behind Mr. 
Darro’s curtains. And somebody else was 
humorously asking if they never unjointed individ- 
uals who had outgrown crib-beds. 

“Don’t suggest unpleasant topics for dreams !” 
put in Mr. Darro. “They do that frequently, 
and send your name home in the newspapers. 
But we will hope that none of our names will get 
home in that way.” 

“We will hope so!” was the heart-felt wish of 
each, as we went speeding along under cover of 
the night. 

Meanwhile the Fates shifted the scenes to their 
liking. 

Little Mrs. Hughes reached Chicago in safety, 
and the last we saw of her she was being carried 
out of the car in the strong arms that bore her as 
easily as though she were a baby. Then we were 
joined by the student, a slender young fellow with 
a merry face, a blonde mustache, and frank blue 
eyes—Will Fosdick. He had not been an hour 
in our company before we all felt an interest in 
him: and he, in turn, took a boyish delight in 
hearing our bits of history, and the “ hows” and 
“whys” of our being there. For Beth he soon 
evinced marked preference; and she, coquette 
that she was, had him her devoted attendant 
before she had known him twenty-four hours. It 
soon came about that they were almost invariably 
together; Geneva monopolized Mr. Darro’s at- 
tendance; and go where I would, the huge form 
and hearty voice of Garibaldi Hughes awaited and . 
greeted me. With Beth and Will Fosdick it was 
evidently an ardent but harmless flirtation, 
enjoyable to us all while it lasted, but having no 
deep foundation; for she was fresh from boarding- 
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school, and he was yet in college. That Geneva 
and Dick Darro were serious I would not allow 
myself to doubt. He was handsome, cultured, 
evidently of good family, with a gentlemanly 
address that won my liking ; an appropriate match 
it seemed for my sister’s only petted child : (much 
better, to my mind, than Stuard Challoner; a 
good-tempered, spirited young fellow, but not 
brilliant in any way, who would have pleased me 
admirably as a suitor for any one but Geneva:) 
and I would willingly trust myself to Mr. Hughes’ 
kind protection, for the sake of giving them the 
opportunity of better acquaintance. The memory 
of the pale invalid we left in Chicago satistied 
any misgivings I might have felt as to the 
propriety of allowing a total stranger the privilege 
of caring for my welfare. The only flaw I could 
discover in his character. was his apparent reserve 
in speaking of the absent little woman who bore 
his name. I once asked if she would not be very 
lonely after we had come on our way, and he 
answered quite indifferently. “Lonely? 0, no! 
why should she be lonely? She is with those 
who will do everything that can be done for her.” 
After that I felt a hesitancy in mentioning her; 
but I often studied him in perplexity when he was 
not noticing me, and I wondered if his was a love 
that had outgrown its spring; if she had not 
become paler and frailer as the days went by and 
his indifference manifested itself. And yet I had 


nothing but his reserve to make me think that he 


was indifferent. He was always courteous, how- 
ever, and attentive to my slightest desire, and 
gallant as a younger man could have been; and 
to a woman no longer young, who is not accustomed 
to having her lightest wish anticipated, that is 
much. 

The section next mine in the rear was occupied 
by a young man, Phil Hartley, and his wife. It 
was evident that this was their first journey of any 
importance, and that they had started out with a 
strong resolve to make the trip an advantage. He 
was given to facts and figures; she relied on his 
every statement with childlike implicitness, and 
expressed her admiration of his superior knowledge 
with perfect candor whenever occasion demanded. 
Her thoughts were the echo of his, whatever they 
might be. They were laden with guide-bvoks, 
maps, time-tables, and other appurtenances of 
travel, and took an unaccountable satisfaction 
in studying these helps, rather than in profiting by 
the real advantages which the varied scenery 
afforded. 

We were now really en route for the far West. 
Chicago marked a new departure ; beyond there 
the country was, to most of us, new and untried ; 
and we were eager for the sun to go down upon 
some univiting part of the way, that it might rise 
whenever anything of interest was to be discov- 
ered. 





—— 
CHAPTER II. 


** We cross the prairies as of old 
The pilgrims crossed the sea **— Whittier. 

If going to bed in a sleeping-car was the funni. 
est thing in the world, as Beth said, getting up 
was hardly less funny. It is one thing to make 
your toliet at leisure in a roomy apartment; it jg 
quite another thing to sit doubled up in a close fig. 
tle berth trying to draw on your garments without 
tumbling over, in constant dread of seeing inquisi- 
tive eyes peering in at either head or foot, between 
the gaping curtains, water and towels the length 
of the car away, buttons flying off unexpectedly, 
pins playing hide-and-seek, and strings doing 
themselves into bewildering knots; with the porter 
calling, “ Breakfast at the next station! All up for 
breakfast !” 

Our literary lady’was out early viewing the sun. 
rise, which she pronounced sublime, “ Aurora’s 
blushing cheeks with vivid crimson dyed,” as she 
expressed it; and she regarded our little perplexi- 
ties with lofty unconcern, as though living in a re. 
gion of poesy superior to petty annoyances. She 
sat with note-book open and pencil in hand when 
Beth first put her head between the curtains, 

“Ts it to-day, or to-morrow ?” that giddy young 
person asked, as one who takes no note of time. 

“* But, lo!—who rises yonder?—as from sleep 

Rising?" ” 

quoted Dick Darro, much amused by the drowsy 
question. “You must be a sound sleeper, Miss 
Hayward; although Fosdick and I have been 
talking in whispers the last half-hour for fear of 
disturbing you, you can imagine under what dis- 
comfort we made our toilet, with the constant 
dread in mind of your reproaches in case you over. 
heard us.” 

«“ You must have bribed the porter to spread an 
extra feather under you when you went to sleep 
last night, Miss Hayward,” called Mr. Hughes. 
“My bed certainly did not induce sound slum- 
ber.” 

«“ My bed would have been a trifle hard, ever 
with the extra feather,” said Mr. Darro. In the 
language of ‘rare Ben Jonson,’ henceforth 

‘** I will have all my beds blown up, not stuffed; 

Down is too hard.’ " 

« You are hindering the ladies. We shall not 
see them at breakfast if you keep on,” expostulated 
Will Fosdick. - 

« Don’t be alarmed! I never missed my break 
fast yet!” answered Beth gayly, emerging from be 
hind the curtains as fresh and sparkling as though 
there were no such things as solid beds, and 
cramped dressing-rooms, and selfish mortals who 
would persist in taking their customary time to do 
their hair and settle their necktie, no matter whose 
hair went uncombed and. whose neck-bow was 4 
failure in consequence. 
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It is amusing to see the confusion the porter 
gis up in his housekeeping round. Boxes and 
undies stray off on investigating tours, without 
the aid of hands; shawl-cases undo their own but- 
tons, and spill out their contents; hand-bags have 
a most unaccountable knack of hanging themselves 
on the wrong hooks ; and traveling-bonnets delib- 
erately set themselves down in seats, for the express 
purpose of being crushed. And yet, with all 
these fates conspiring against us, we made light 
of our misfortunes and laughed every mishap in 
the face. 

«No one has taken the trouble yet to inform me 
where we are” Beth had finished an orange, 
and was diving down into her basket for another. 

«To inform you! Don’t you know that we are 
on the sea?” asked Will Fosdick. 

«The sea!” putting her head out of the win- 
dow. “Why there isn’t anything to be seen any- 
where but land—just land.” 

«sO Land! O Land!’” Mr. Darro struck a 
tragic attitude. “That is not an original remark, 
however, unpoetical as it may seem. We are in- 
debted directly to Longfellow for it, and indirectly 
to some old German, from whom he translated it.” 

«Jt is appropriate, at all events.” Geneva was 
following Mr. Hughes’ leading to the rear platform, 
where we soon joined her. 

“This wandering breeze breathes of the past.” 
Miss Wyman’s angular form swayed like a reed in 
the “wandering breeze.” ‘ But few brief moons 
have waned since the untutored child of nature 
roamed these grassy plains, and with his trusty 
arrow pierced the fleet gazelle.” 

“Did you ever see such grass?” exclaimed 
Béth, breaking in abruptly on Miss Wyman’s 
thapsodizing, and silencing Will Fosdick with a 
swift look when he would have made comment. 

“It does look like the sea,” I said, watching the 
green billows rise and fall under the touch of the 
wind. “I do not wonder at its being called a 
waterless ocean.” 

“And how the waves dimple in the sunshine!” 
Geneva’s keen artistic sense was delighted. «I 
never saw a prettier sight.” 

“Tt almost makes one sea-sick to look upon it,” 
cried the hearty tones of Garibaldi Hughes, as he 
clung to the railing with one hand and held to his 
hat with the other, as ope of the gentle Kansas 
wephyrs swept by. “I believe I should have to 
hold on by the tops of the grass to prevent going 
overboard if I was walking through it.” 

“Where would one be likely to go if he went 
overboard here?” questioned Dick Darro, point- 
ing to the far horizon, “It looks as if we were 
riding above the clouds, and might soon be adrift 
inthem. See those piles resting apparently on the 
tim of the land! And how the prairie slopes 
abruptly away from the road-bed on either side, 
and ends in nothing! If the track was to run 
over the edge now, at this high elevation, we 





must alight somewhere down among the banks oi 
‘impalpable mist’ piled against the horizon.” 

“It reminds one of looking over the edge of 
the world.” Geneva’s wraps were fluttering, her 
eyes shining. “I like the novelty of being so near 
into cloudland.” 

“] like being where there is so much roomi- 
ness,” gasped Beth, nearly losing her breath as 
she spoke, and letting the wind toss the curls with- 
out restraint and touch her rounded cheeks till 
they glowed as if they had been kissed. 

“ We are now in the famous Golden Belt.” 

It was young Hartley who made the proclama 
tion, and who, with his confiding wife clinging to 
his arm, studied his guide-book with one hand as 
he read, and described a half-circle with the other 
indicating the location of the Belt. 

“The Golden Belt!” Mrs. Hartley’s interest 
was intense. ‘ We are in the Golden Belt!” 

“It is a name bestowed upon a zone of country 


“forty miles in width, extending through central 


Kansas and Colorado, to the Rocky Mountains,” 
the reader wentc ‘Until this magnificent region 
was penetrated b, he Kansas Pacific railroad, it 
was entirely unoccupied, except a narrow strip—” 

“QO, the antelope! the dear little antelope!” 
shrieked Beth at that instant. 

“Ah! but they are a tempting shot!” Mr. 
Darro swifily took aim at the pretty fawn-colored 
creatures. 

“‘ I hope you'll miss!” confessed Beth unsympa- 
thizingly, clasping her hands in comical terror lest 
his pocket-pistol should do deadly execution. But 
she need not have feared. Holding their branch- 
ing horns high in the air, they eyed us a moment, 
as though questioning our right to intrude on their 
native feeding-ground; then, wheeling nimbly 
about, bounded away, 

“You'll never pierce the fleet gazelle at that 
rate!" cried Will Fosdick, excited as any boy 
over the sport, and evidently longing to try a shot 
himself. 

“If I cannot bring down an antelope, there’s a 
chance at different game.” Our uniucky sports- 
man was sighting a droll little sandy-brown fellow 
perched upon a mound that was like a mammoth 
ant-hill. Looks like a big gray-squirel, dosen't 
he? Wonder if he would be good eating?” 

« But he isn’t a gray-squirrel, is he, Mr. Darro ?” 
Beth's face betrayed her curiosity. 

“ These little villages at which our train does 
not stop are very populous.” Garibaldi Hughes’ 
eyes twinkied, but his tone was perfectly serious. 
“The chief occuption of the inhabitants is the 
production of bark, Miss Hayward.” 

« Villages ?—Why—Mr. Hughes!—I don’t see 
any villages.” 

“There's a native now—and another—and 
another!” And as the seeming gray-squirrels 
darted from mound to mound, she comprehended 
his jest. 
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“ Of course the chief occupation is the produc- 
tion of bark!” she cried merrily, “ We are ina 
prairie-dog village : and the bark they produce is 
more like a young puppy’s than anything else. 
But do they really live down under the ground in 
those queer hills?” 

“My acquaintance with them has been limited 
to strictly formal calls during the days of the 
Centennial Exposition.” Mr. Darro made this 
answer, for Mr. Hughes had vacated his standing- 
room to Miss Wyman, who wished to make an 
entry in her note-book concerning the “rodent 
quadruped.” “So I am not prepared to vouch 
for their habits at home.” ! 

“Yes, miss; they live in the ground.” It was 
the brakeman who volunteered the information, 
and who looked as if Beth’s animated face was the 
prettiest sight he had seen for many a day. “It 
takes a barrel full of water to drownd them out 
sometimes.” 

“ But why do they want to drown them out?” 
Beth edged nearer to her informant, and clung to 
the brake-wheel to keep from losing her balance. 

“ Because squatters don’t like them.” His face 
broadened into a smile at her condescension, and 
he twitched at his necktie as though doubtful 
whether it was in proper order for the inspection 
of so dainty a young lady. “You see, these’ere 
dogs they have their own towns, and when a 
squatter comes and takes a claim mebbe he wants 
to put his crops right in where they are burrow- 
ing. So he drownds them out—if he can,” he 
added dubiously. 

“ They do say that the dogs dwell in harmony 
down there with the rattlesnakes and the owls,” 
speculated Geneva, looking anxiously for some- 
thing to confirm the theory. 

“Do tell us more about them! Did you ever 
stop at one of their villages? Did you ever 
examine their mounds to see how they are made ?” 
entreated Beth. 

“Lots of times. They aint much but deep, 
crooked holes in the ground, made three feet or so 
apart. Each family has a house of its own, and 
the dirt they throw up when they dig out their 
hole makes the mounds. Most of them are pretty 
near as big as a bushel-basket; and I reckon some 
of them’s bigger ; and there’s a‘hole in the middle 
of the top fora door. If you get too close, down 
they’ll scamper and you can’t see nothing, but 
sometimes you can hear a tremendous barking 
under the ground.” 

“QO, thank you! I feel almost as well acquainted 
with the prairie dogs as though I had called upen 
them at their own homes,” said Beth; and she 
dropped the obliging young brakeman such a 
gracious courtesy, accompanied by a beaming 
glance, that the smile did not wear off his face all 
that forenoon. 

Even our train conductor looked admiringly at 
the red-cheeked girl of our party, and when she 





-  ——a 
asked coaxingly. “ You will show us a d 
won’t you; and you will let us get out and 


inside of it, and see how the people live whose 


homes are under ground like the prairie-dogs')* 
he had not the heart to refuse; especially when 
we all chimed in—“A dug-out!” “ What is j 
like?” “O, we must see it!” “ Do let us stopp* 

Such a scurrying as there was across the prairie 
as soon as the train stopped, and several carloads 
of eager tourists who had been fringing the 
platform dropped off, and made for a 
species of subterranean dwelling, the front of 
which was adorned with the head and antlers of, 
handsome elk! 

« Why, it is only an opening made low down jg 
the bank!” 

“ The floor is nothing but earth!” 

“Did you ever? Its walls are mud white 
washed!” 

«“ There’s only one window ; and the door igg 
narrow I couldn’t get through!” I suspected My 
Hughes of that remark. 

“ The roof is turf, just like the bank !” 

“ There’s a sewing-machine under the ground, 
and a melon-patch on top of the house!” 

«“ Why, they haven’t any neighbors!” an ap 
nouncement which carried dismay with it. 

“ How can they live off here away from every. 
body? I pity that poor woman. How lonely she 
must be !” 

«No need to pity her; my wife is contente! 
here.” The frontiersman, leaving his team afel, 
had come up to learn the meaning of this novel 
surprise party. ‘ Doesn’t she look happy? Ifshe 
was not, she should not stay.” 

She did look happy; and if ever contentment 
beautified a woman’s face it beautified hers, as the 
love light shone in her eyes. 

«It is the old, old story,” Mr. Hughes remarked 
to me as we waded back through the tall grass 

“* And o’er the hills and far away, 
Beyond their utmost purple rim, 
Beyond the night, across the day, 
Through all the world she followed him” 

For the life of me I could not help thinkingd 
a little woman far eastward, wondering if it would 
have been the ruling desire of this strong, tender 
hearted man, that she should follow him “ beyond: 
the night, across the day” if health permitiel 
And then I checked myself; why was I encoumg 
ing such absurd fancies? I had no- reason i 
judging him otherwise than true, as wells 
tender. 


CHAPTER III. 


** In the land of the pifion and cedar.” 

As we neared Colorado the roll of the praine 
increased, the air became clearer and more bac 
ing with a breath from the cool peaks; we could 
almost feel the mountain-presence. 
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“TIT seem 
My body must, soon 


Tv Am I gaining wings?” asked Beth. 
about to float off into space. 
be light as thistle-down.” 
J] never thought of you as such an ethereal 
creature when I saw you eating venison at Hugo 
this morning.” Will Fosdick was regarding her 


gravely. ; 

«[ should enjoy nothing more than a brisk walk 
up some of those trails to the high tops,” cried 
Dick Darro enthusiastically, uncovering his head 
as though in the presence of majesty, as the moun- 
tains begun to unfold and peak after peak rolled 
into view. “They don’t look to be too far away 
for a man of my constitution.” 

“They’re too far for ‘tender-feet,’ though,” 
laughed Will, “ as you will find to your sorrow if 

make the attempt. But surely this is Den- 
yer!” And as he swung his cap aloft with boyish 
geal, with a spirited “ Hurrah for the Queen City 
of the Plains!” we all united in three such rous- 
ing cheers as must have reverberated far back 
among the foot-hills. 

Then Phil Hartley asserted himself. While the 
rest of us were leaning from car platforms, crowd- 
ing steps and rushing to windows to get our first 
glimpse of. the Queen City, he was reading his 
absorbed little wife the “figures.” We heard his 
yoice even above the rumble of the wheels: 
“Denver, the capital city of the Centennial State, 
and the most famoas city of the plains. Altitude 
five thousand two hundred and forty feet.” 

“The most famous city!’ echoed little Mrs. 
Phil, in apparent amazement. “Five thousand 
two hundred and forty feet! What an alti- 
tude y 

“ How did they ever think of setting a city out 
on such a plain?” asked Beth in wonder. 

“The gold-fever founded it.” Mr. Hughes was 
holding tightly to her with one hand to keep her 
from crowding over the railing in her eagerness, 
and pointing to snowy Pike’s Peak with the other, 
“There was the landmark of the gold-hunters in 
’s9. Surveyors have shown us that other moun- 
tains have a greater elevation; but Pike’s Peak 
stands out by itself and seems to be higher, show- 
ing for miles and miles away. ‘The emigrants 
saw it long before any other peaks appeared above 
the horizon, and it gave them fresh courage and 
guided them to this plain in the valley of the 
Platte, where they built their rude little camp of 
tents and log-houses. Hartley here can tell you 
to what its population has increased now.” 

To this appeal our statistician promptly replied, 
“Thirty-five thousand six hundred and thirty in 
1880,” while his wife regarded him with admira- 
tion at his readiness, echoing, “ Thirty-five thous- 
and six hundred and thirty! It has grown to bea 
great city. ”» 

“We are now twelve miles from the Rocky 
Mountains, over two hundred miles of which are 
i view from here,” our informant continued, en 
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couraged by the increasing demand for knowledge. 
“Of Colorado, one-third, east of the foot-hills, is 
rolling prairie carpeted with nutritious buffalo- 
grass; while the remainder is given over to the 
eternal dominion of the Cordilleras de la Sierra 
Madres, the great chain of the Rocky Mountains. 
The State embraces one hundred and, four thous- 
and five hundred, square miles; Texas, California 
and Nevada only, of the United States, exceed it 
in area; eighty-four States like Rhode. Island 
would find lodgment in it.” 

We did not attempt to stem the torrent of data 
which threatened to deluge us; and while we 
were feasting our eyes on the glorious snow-capped 
summits, and the beautiful city into whose heart 
we were penetrating, he was still poring over 
guide-books for more altitudes, with his adoring 
wife puzzling her brain as to-whether the object 
of his search was to be found in Williams’ Pacific 
Guide, or Nordhofi’s California, or Croffutt’s 
New Overland; and amid their confused ques 
tioning, and our more confused exclamations, the 
train came to a stop, and we were speedily trans- 
ferred to our hotel. 

«« What fun to eat fresh strawberries close up to 
the perpetual snows of the Rockies!” commented 
Beth—this while sitting in the pretty breakfast- 
room of the Windsor, 

“ Majestic peaks kissed by the fervid sun!” so- 
liloquized our esthetic friend, putting down her 
fork to make an entry in her note-book. 

«“ And to think that we are only at the entrance- 
gate to the wonderful mountains lying beyond! I 
wonder if we shall ever tire of seeing them rise 
all around, us, peak upon peak, like giant watch- 
towers of the continent ?” 

“ Tire of them? Why, Geneva!” Beth was 
astonished.. “It is enticing just to think of it.” 

Will Fosdick made merry over her enthusiasm. 
«You should go up into the mining country and 
see how they live there,” he said, “ where the 
mountains are steep as inverted interjection points, 
There was not level ground enough to build the 
houses on—shebangs, they call them—so they set 
them up on shelves, as you set up china in a cup- 
board.” 

«] should like that. Will we go to see the 
mines, and the queer little shebangs set up in 
rows?” She was radiant over the mere sugges- 
tion. 

«If I had the authority to stop our train long 
enough you should go there, or anywhere else you 
liked,” he said with boyish gallantry; and I 
fancied he meant it in a certain fashion. 

« That is where, if you live on a first-floor street, 
you climb out of your attic window and find your- 
self emerging into your second-floor neighbor's 
basement-kitchen, in the tier above,” said Mr. 
Hughes, surveying his nephew a little curiously, I 
thought, and then looking over at Beth with a 


. satisfied smile. 
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“Can it be he wants to make a match?” I 
wondered, and then dismissed the idea. It was 
absurd to suspect Mr. Hughes of match-making, or 
those children of such nonsense as falling’ in love. 

“In such a case your house-roof serves your 
neighbor above as a garden-patch, and so on, up to 
the top,” he continued. 

“Tt is the old story over again,” I argued. “A 
man will build his home on the shelf of a movun- 
tain, or under the ground, and it would be difficult 
to convince him that he might have bettered his 
lot. No doubt it would be a hard task to induce 
these mountain dwellers to forsake the shelf when 
they have once been set upon it.” 

“No doubt it would,” remarked Will, much 
amused. “ They have struck it rich here now, 
but if the mines should ‘some day peter out, you 
would soon see ‘how much home attachment 
amounted to: Down would come the houses, and 
away would go the. mountain men to set up their 
household gods on some other bed-rock founda- 
tion.” 

« What a paradise this would be for a home!” 
It was Geneva who spoke. “I can imagine no 
grander sight than this—long chains of mountains 
wearing their winter caps even while the sun 
shines, chains of foot-hills, detatched mountains, 
broad table-lands, and seas of flowers. I like Col- 
orado more than any place I have ever seen, and 
all because of its royal views.” 

“I like Colorado more than any place I have 
ever seen, because there’s so much out-doorness 
about it,” cried Beth merrily. And Will Fosdick 
gaily returned : 

“No wonder! There’s as much land in this 
one state as in those three good old ones that we 
call ‘ New’ on the Atlantic seaboard—Hampshire, 
York, and Jersey—with Massachusetts added.” 

“ Everthying favors an out-of-door life here.” 
I fancied Mr. Darro had been pondering Geneva’s 
words, and perhaps was wondering if he might 
not sometime have the pleasure of offering her a 
home to her liking. “There is always something 
naturally grand to see,” he went on—* an incen- 
tive to call one out in the pure bracing air. Then 
when there is rain here the raindrops pass through 
the air without wetting it—so I have seen it 
stated,” he remarked with an air of conviction. 
“I haven’t a doubt of it, for my own part; I came 
prepared to believe all I heard, and I find that a 
great advantage to the tourist.” 

“ Our tickets are good for the round trip, so do 
not make us forfeit them by your praise!” en- 
, treated Geneva. 

“I believe I could stay here contentedly the 
rest of my days, if we were all to throw up our 
tickets and become Coloradoans,” Mr. Hughes 
said; and his tone had a blended lightness and 
seriousness in it, that caused me to glance up. 
He was speaking to Geneva, but he was looking 
at me. 





$$ 
“ As though the ties of home could be totaly 


ignored!” 

The words escaped me before I realized hai 
abrupt they must sound. But it was not the’ firg 
time I had known unloyalty expressed towarg 
one’s dearest and best. Why should I hold this 
man better than others—a mere traveling &. 
quaintance, a companion of a few day’s d 
not even recommended to my friendship by aught 
save his own gentlemanly bearing and Courtesy? 
—I had trusted in that. It gave me a shock now 
to find how I was beginning to esteem his com. 
panionship—how those light words annoyed me 


I wished to trust him, and to trust worthily; fog _ 


that reason the slightest hint of disloyalty to the 
absent one, who should be more dear to him be 
cause of her helplessnes, pained me. Yet, some. 
thing in his face, as my eyes met his, made me 
repent of my seeming rudeness, and wish I had 
not been so swift at accusation. But I could no 
recall my words. 

“Why Aunt Kittery!” Geneva glanced up sup. 
prised, “ We were only in fun.” 

‘* To be sure!” he assented gravely, 

“ And now that antelope steak and strawberries 
have had due consideration, let us away to ex 
plore this City of the Plains, for we’re outward 
bound before many hours,” Will Fosdick hurried 
Beth into her wraps as he spoke; my companion 
—who did not seem in the least affronted by those 
hasty words—persuaded me to join him in a tour 
of investigation; and Geneva and Mr. Darro; 
have sat and discussed strawberries and looks 
off upon Pike’s Peak’s snowy dome for all that 
time, for aught I know. 

We were all ready at the appointed hour, how. 
ever, for our departure southward, refreshed by 
the change and eager for new adventure, 

We found Manitou tucked under cover of the 
hills, shadowed by Pike’s Peak, and lying at the 
entrance to the Ute Pass, which is a wild, rocky 
gorge penetrated by burrotmins. This portion of 
Colorado is celebrated for the dryness of its atmos 
phere and its absence of rainfall, Denver claiming 
three hundred and two clear days out of every 
three hundred and sixty-five; but the floods can 
descend at Manitou. 

As we neared Colorado Springs a little none 
rain set in, the coy mountains drew back and 
themselves behind gray veils, and by the time 
destination was reached the clouds had shut down 


heavy gates all about us, and there was nothing to 


be seen but dull mist and driving rain. 

« We might as well have stayed on level land,” 
said Beth plaintively. “I don’t believe then 
mountain anywhere. It looks as flat as a prairie.” 
And all of Mr. Hughes’ good-humored arguments 
to convince her that living by faith was 
necessary, were of no avail; she refused to 
convinced, 


“I have heard of the winds whose wight 
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balm,” observed Mr. Darro; “a poetical idea ex- 
somewhere. But this is genuine water,” 
as the great drops came splashing in his face. 

All night the rain beat against the panes and 
tramped over the roof with ceaseless patter; the 
eaves ran rills, the trees were drenched, the streets 
were made up of rivers and islands in miniature. 
Before morning dawned we heard the heavy 
thunder reverberating among the hills, and all the 
elements seemed at war in a strange unearthly 
fashion in that wild mountain place. But by and 
by the storm abated, the clouds parted and let the 
mountains show, and peace brooded over the little 
walled valley. Beth’s drooping spirits revived as 
the sun came out, and she was astir early, begging 
for consent to engage a very small, wicked-looking 
burro that a boy had brought up to the door, and 
make the ascent of grim Pike’s Peak. In vain we 
reasoned that the season was too early; she pro- 
tested that it was foolishness to deter her from 
going up the trail once, when the Signal Service 
gbservers made their way down to Manitou and 
back every week ; and we only persuaded her to 
renounce her wild desire by the partial promise of 
returning later and spending a night among the 
douds, at the top of the peak. 

«There are plenty of other wonders to explore: 
the curious cafions; and Glen Eyrie and Grace 
Greenwood’s pretty cottage; the Garden of the 
Gods; and the soda and iron springs—six of them 
and all different,” Geneva hastened to enumerate 
for her benefit. “Of course we must taste the 
waters of each; it is the fashion—and then they 
are very drinkable. What a pity it would be not 
to be able to expatiate on our return home as to 
the merits of the Shoshone and the Navajoe, the 
Ute Soda and the Iron Ute, the Manitou and the 


‘Little Chief!” 


“We ought to have prepared for this expedi- 
tim,” said Mr. Darro, as we were all making the 
rounds together, “by giving our breakfast an ex- 
tra salting in order to create a greater thirst for 
the waters, as Captain Ruxton used to do.” 

“We might have followed Colonel Fremont’s 
example, and gone without drinking yesterday,” 
suggested Will Fosdick. “ He used to abstain a 
whole day, that he might fully refresh himself by 
copious draughts when he reached his favorite 
springs.” 

“Do you not think the Indians must have re- 
gretted being driven out of this beautitul valley 
among the foot-hills?” I asked Mr. Hughes. 
“After the Great Spirit had breathed the breath 
of life into the waters, according to their belief, 
How hard a struggle it must have been to go off 
and leave their wigwams where their sick and 
wounded braves had for years been brought to 
drink of and bathe in the healing waters, and to 
think that they were giving them up forever!” 

“ Perhaps they pulled their wigwams down in 
tevenge,” speculated Beth, who had overheard 





my remark, “and tried to destroy all evidence of 
the water’s having healing power. That would 
seem the natural thing to do.” 

“No, they did not do that,” Mr. Hughes said, 
smiling at her childish supposition. “Captain 
Ruxton visited the springs in’47, and found the 
chief one filled with their relics—wampum and 
red cloth, beads and knives; and on the trees 
around it their offerings to Manitou were still 
hanging as they had left them, moccasins and 
strings of cloth and deerskin.” 

I did not wonder that they clung to the grand 
old scenes. No doubt they knew each pass up and 
down the rugged hills, and all the mountain ways 
were safe and dear to them, because they lived so 
much with nature and made friends of inanimate 
things. While thus thinking, I heard Beth saying: 

«Poor red men of the woods! I always thought 
of them as ugly copper-colored creatures, who 
only cared for tomahawks and scalps, and went 
whooping about the country in a desperate sort of 
way, and ought to be driven out of the world. I 
do believe I shall never see one after this without 
recalling Manitou, and how happy they must have 
been here, and how much they have suffered in 
being driven from place to place.” 

“You are quite a philosopher,” Mr. Hughes 
said, much amused. “I should bespeak you as 
my champion in case I got into trouble. Now 
who is for the Garden of the Gods?” We had 
tasted the waters of all the springs, and he was for 
hurrying us off to fresh pleasures. 

A few minutes later we were driving along the 
damp road, heartily enjoying all we saw, taking in 
the full delight of every moment in that pictur- 
esque spot. 

* This morning’s rain never passed through the 
air without wetting it,” somebody said, as the 
moisture touched our faces and straightened our 
crimps and wilted our collars. “But the sun is 
chasing the clouds away, and everything looks re- 
freshed.” 

“ Do you notice how the wet trees have their 
leaves out drying?” I asked, as we passed under 
dripping branches. “Some of them are hung up 
in as regular lines as a washerwoman’s linen.” 

« And do you notice how the smiles havé come 
out on Miss Hayward’s face since the sun shone ?” 
Will Fosdick was eyeing the face admiringly. 

« Shall we go into the Garden by the Beautiful 
Gate?” inquired Mr. Darro. “ That is the larger 
entrance.” 

« By all means!” we assented. “Let us go by 
the aristocratic way, even if we are rather more 
insignificant than usual, carrying umbrellas and 
wearing rubber boots.” 

Under his escort we soon found ourselves 
emerging by means of a natural gateway—a nar- 
row passage between two rocks over three hun- 
dred feet in height—into a small, comparatively 
level valley walled around with sandstone. 
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«“ Why, there is grass!” exclaimed Geneva, who 
doubtless hardly knew what shé expected to find. 

“ And trees!” ejaculated Will Fosdick. 

“ And bushes!” I said, almost breathlessly, 
awed by the strange sight before me. 

“And funny images, from the size of a walnut 
up!” cried Beth, not in the least awed, and strok- 
ing with her pink fingers the cold sandstone nose 
of a grim figure so red that it looked to have been 
painted. “But where are the gods? These?— 
why these look like red brick!” 

“Things are never quite what we have im- 
agined them to be,” Mr. Hughes said, smiling at 
her contemptuous tone. “ You remind me of the 
little girl who found that her doll was stuffed with 
sawdust, But if they are wonderful in a different 
way from what we pictured them, still they far 
surpass our understanding.” 

“TI once saw a painting of the spot,” Geneva 
was saying, “that was even more wonderful than 
the place itself. The gods were all recognizable, 
and the features of some of them were quite 
heroic,” 

“ That was the triumph of Art over Nature,” 
observed Mr. Darro, who was actively sounding 
the lungs of a consumptive-looking sandstone in- 
dividual with his cane. 

“ Well, I must say I think it would be a capital 
idea to have them labeled,” admitted Will Fos- 
dick, who, like Beth, was somewhat puzzled as to 
their identity. 

«« What a pretty contrast the green foliage forms 
to the red figures!” I said, “And how bright their 
colors are!” 

“That is because of the rain this morning, 
which you feared would spoil our day,” explained 
Mr. Darro, “ It has brought out their hue vividly.” 

«“ Given them a healthy glow from having their 
faces washed,” said Will Fosdick. “Such a pro- 
cess has the same effect on gods, seemingly, that 
it has on mortals.” 

“If the stony old gods have thoughts, what 
must they think to see a few puny tourists. in 
ulsters and travelling -hats, sauntering about in 
their domain?” Geneva was studying them from 
an imaginative point of view. “ How immovably 
they perch there and look down at us, as though 
contrasting our weakness with their strength! 
And what strange things can those uncanny weeds 
be whispering among themselves? What a pity 
that the weeds and the gods are both voiceless ! ” 

«“ Their resemblance to human figures depends 
much on the angle from which you view them,” 
said Mr. Hughes, coming up from a tour of in- 
spection. ‘“ Looked at from over yonder, that red 
rock before you had the semblance of a massive 
head—from here it is more like a bulging toad- 
stool,” 

“TI should like to come here after nightfall,” 
Beth declared, “ and see the stony gods sitting in 
solemn state by moonlight.” 


« But what giants some of the old fellows are?” 
Will Fosdick exclaimed. “Confess now, Mig 
Hayward, that you would be half afraid to meet g 
powerful monster fifty feet high, if it were moon, 
light.” 

«“ He means if you were to meet him by moon, 
light alone,” warned Mr. Darro. “ It would he 
terrifying, especially if his heart was a stone.” 

“Only a soft stone,” laughed Mr. Hughes 
“You need not fear a giant even, Miss Hayward, 
if his heart was as soft as a sandstone.” 

“I should not fear his heart as much as sucha 
great mouth,” retorted Beth in gay defiange, 
pointing to a stolid face perched high on the 
shoulders of an ugly image, with frightful staring 
holes worn by wind and water for eyes, and 4 
long seam running like a hideous gaping month 
from side to side across the lower face. 

“ The Indians held traditions concerning these 
rock images,” commenced Mr. Hughes, who hada 
fund of Indian lore stored up, to Beth’s great delight, 


with the droll surmise : 

“Perhaps the gods were once red-men, and 
have petrified.” It did not seem unlikely as we 
looked at them. “ But please tell us som 
strange and wild about this weird place,” she en 
treated. 

« There is a tradition,” he said, with the air of 
one about to reveal some great secret, while we, 
like credulous children, awaited the revelation, 
“that this garden was once the hiding place of g 
precious treasure which was guarded by gobling 
But a magician put a powerful spell upon the 
watchers, by which they were all turned to stone 
when he carried off the treasure in tricmph. He 
locked it fast in a high cavern among the hil 
and the gods—whose goblins were thus turned # 
stone—even to this day go up into the mounteins 
every now and then and bang away at the @ 
trance, trying to get at their treasure.” * 

Something in the spirit of awe he infused inp 
his tone caused Beth to draw a step nearer to him 
as he ended (I felt rather inclined that way mp 
self, and I know the thought occurred to me that 
the goblins would find their match in him—tht 
he would be a good dependence when a foe ws 
to be entountered), and her eyes were very lange 
and bright. an 

But Will Fosdick was in no wise intimidated, 

“I heard a great booming and banging ths 
morning,” he said, mysteriously, “and I thought 
then it was the storm raging somewhere up among 
the mountain passes; but—” He cast a mie 
chievous glance at wide-eyed Beth, and did mt 
finish the sentence. re) 

“The booming and banging may have bea 
tpe elements at war among the high peaks,” Mt 

ughes solemnly averred ; “ but it is nice tothiak 
it was the angry, defrauded gods, heat 








yr away after their stolen treasure.” wt 








She came nearer at the first hint of a tradition, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


« And so journey onward.’’—Moncure D. Conway. 

« We are off toward sundown in earnest now.” 

We are speeding across the plains, through vai- 
leys and over foot-hills, with the beautiful Queen 
City receding in the distance. How cities have 
sprung up like mushrooms all along the way! We 
had a passing view of Greeley, the trading centre 
of the Greeley colony; and of Cheyenne, the cap- 
ital of Wyoming, where we spent a delightful hour 
exploring the shops and inspecting curiosities, 
guch as tempting yellow nuggets, packets of fine 
glittering dust, and stones and shells from the Bad 
Lands. 

« What are Bad Lands ?” queried Beth, hesitat- 
ing between investing in a lump of quartz or a 
hollow shell incrusted with something like pearls. 
«We have passed through lands that were bad 
enough, but I never heard of the fact being ac- 
knowledged before.” 

The shopkeeper was good-humored. He 
smiled graciously at the puzzled face and her 
inquisitiveness. 

«The Bad Lands is a name given toa desert up 
in Montana,” he said. 

«Does any one live there?” pursued his ques- 
tioner, eager for particulars. “ How is it known 
to be bad ?” 

# It is quite uninhabited, I believe ; but curious 
tourists sometimes penetrate it,” he replied, not 
without an amused glance at the much-absorbed 
young lady, whose traveling-cap had tilted back 
from the bewitching little kinks and curls about 
her face, whose neck-bow had slid around under 
her ear, whose cheeks were glowing, and whose 
eyes were sparkling. “The Yellowstone flows 
through it,” he continued, “ and the soil becoming 
mixed with the water gives the whole river a yel- 
low color. It takes its name in that way.” 

“A good idea,” approved Beth. “And was 
that the way the Bad Lands came by their name 
—hbecause they were so worthless ?” 

“I judge so. Nothing will grow on them. 
They are of great extent, and the whole barren 
tract has the appearance of being covered with 
ashes. Not a trace of any kind of vegetaion can 
be found—only strange petrified formations, such 
as reptiles and shells and stones, some of them, 
like these, so coated with a pearly substance that 
you cannot tell the original foundation.” 

“They have the semblance of the most exquis- 
ite papier-maché,” Geneva said, as we all fell to 
examining the specimens with new interest. 

“I admire most these prisms of pellucid, glassy 
crystal, which by the operation of affinity have 
assumed a solid form,” eulogized Miss Wyman, re- 
volving one of the prisms before her eye-glasses as 
she expressed her preference. 

“I like the stones with the pearl covers,” pro- 





claimed Beth, who always derided Miss Wyman’s 
wordy comparisons, but in a harmless way. “They 
look so much like potatoes roasted in ashes.” 

“ They do look like potatoes—and ashes, that’s 
a fact,” acknowledged the amused proprietor, 
holding one off at arm’s length to view it in the 
light of this new similitude. “The young lady 
shall have her choice.” A favor which was ac- 
cepted with so many dimples and smiles that he 
must have felt amply repaid. 

“That was a good story for the shop-keeper to 
tell, whether true or not,” observed Mr, Darro on 
the way back to our train, langhingly pointing, as . 
he spoke, to the huge treasure-packet Beth had 
brought away—after taking her choice—as me- 
mentoes of the Bad Lands. “He evidently had 
an eye to business.” 

“You are the person who came prepared to be- 
lieve all that was told you,” retorted that wilful 
maiden. “It is not in good taste for you to be 
going back on your word so soon.” 

Beyond Cheyenne, the Magic City, we found 
the scenery very picturesque. Some of the high 
Colorado peaks could still be seen in the south, 
and away northward stretched a dark range that 
greatly interested us. 

“ Are those the Black Hills?” asked Beth, ever 
on the alert for new discoveries. ‘‘ They are black, 
anyhow.” 

“ Those are the Black Hills.” Mr. Hughes went 
on to tell her how, up in that new northland, men 
have gone gold-hunting with pick and shovel, and 
the miners are delving night and day in the 
guiches, making big finds (so termed in mining 
phrase) when times are flush. “The common 
currency of the region is gold,” he added, “ from 
grains like powder up to nuggets valued at hun- 
dreds of dollars.” 

“ And you carry it around in a bottle or a bag,” 
said Will Fosdick, “giving it out by the pinch or 
the lump every time you make a purchase,” 

All this while we were slowly climbing the 
dividing ridge of the continent, until Sherman, the 
highest point upon the line, was reached, when we 
went rolling down into the far-famed Laramie 
Plains, through the midst of which the Laramie 
river winds between richly-grassed banks and 
groves of cottonwood. Laramie, Gem of the 
Plains, is one of the most thriving and desirably- 
located cities in the vast basin; noted, aside from 
its beauty, for its extensive rolling-mills, which 
give employment to hundreds of men and put 
thousands of dollars into home circulation. Far 
to the west the white tops of the Medicine Bow 
range show; southward the Diamond Peaks are 
clearly seen, shot sharply-pointed into the air; to 
the north, the Black Hills still stretch away, dark 
with forests of pine. 

“These plains are the best grazing land in this 
part of the continent, and some of the finest herds 
in the world roam there,” Mr. Darro was telling 
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me. “The grasses are the most sweet and 
nutritious known, feed costs nothing, and the 
mines and lumber-camps and mills make ready 
market for the ranchmen.” 

“These were once famous Indian hunting 
grounds,” said Will Fosdick. 

“They are famous hunting grounds yet, my 
boy,” Mr. Hughes assured him. “ Wyoming’s 
forests and plains are renowned for their game. 
The buffalo, antelope, elk, mountain sheep and 
béar, are good seeking for the sportsman; wild 
fowl are abundant; the best wild meats in infinite 
variety may be had the year round. Beavers and 
wolves, too, are plenty, giving up their skins to the 
trappers.” 

“The Laramie Plains contain nearly three 
million acres of unsurpassed winter and summer 
grazing lands; the average elevation is seven 
thousand one hundred and fifty feet; over fifty 
thousand head of stock are grazing in this region, 
and many of the finest ranch sites are still to be 
had for the simple taking. But we now strike the 
Bitter Creek country; the mountains recede, the 
plains widen, and it would have been impossible 
to select another such an apparently barren route 
for a railway.” So Mr. Hartley informed us, in 
the tone of a Fourth of July orator. 

« Bitter Creek! what a singular name? Js it 
bitter, I wonder ?” appealed Mrs. Hartley, ventur- 
ing a timid original remark, which was not heeded. 

«I remember hearing the opinion of one of the 
old. drivers in the days before railroads went 
through this Bitter Creek section,” Mr. Hughes 
said, “ which was that ’this yer region never war 
made at all; I reckin it was just //¢.’” 

“The same as Topsy ‘growed,’ doubtless,” 
laughed Beth. 

We failed to find the Bitter Creek desert 
monotonous -as it had been pictured, perhaps 
because our gay tourists were determined to see 
some beauty in everything ; still we were not sorry 
to make the transition into the Green River 
country, where the scenery was more varied, the 
landscape being diversified by rivers, bluffs, and 
rocks fantastically disposed and named as their 
peculiar shapes had suggested. 

«Green River fords used to be very dangerous 
to emigrants attempting to cross with their teams,” 
Mr. Hughes told us, “The many little streams 
uniting to form this principal one take their rise 
away up in the Wind River mountains, and the 
river seems to have partaken something of the 
character of its native hills, as we judge them by 
their name. Those Wind River mountains are 
fabled mountains, too, where the superstitious old 
trappers will still tell you of some of the peaks 
that are so transparent they can look through them 
and see mules feeding on the other side. But 
what a busy time the hill-builders must have had 
here!” He was pointing to the singular rock- 
formations by the way. 





“ The Giant’s Castle, Twin Sisters, Giant’s Club, 
and the Giant’s Tea-pot,” Beth was reading frog 
her guide-book. ‘Now how am I to know them 


apart? There’s surely nothing that looks likeg 


Tea-pot; and the Twins—dear me! I suppose 
they must be there, but I don’t know which jg 
which.” 


“You can say that you have seen them; that 


will be no story,” said Geneva consolingly, ang 


you need never confess that you could not discoyer ” 


which was the Twins and which the Tea-pot.* 

The rock-sculpture is certainly posed with ap 
eye to effect. There are red sandstone gods equal 
to those in their Colorado Garden; there are rock 
giants, and rock warriors mounted on rock 
and even a few little rock children scattered 
about. I did not wonder at Mr. Darro’s asking 
“It is toolovely! is it not, Miss Beth?” mimi 
her customary ardent enthusiasm. ‘She 
replied, “Indeed it is!” and went into rapturous 
exclamations over some fresh revelation of the 
stone-gods’ realm. 

“Those are the high Uintah peaks off to the 
left.” Mr. Hughes was directing our gaze to the 
distant range. “ We are nearing the Utah line 
now. How much the bold tops look, in their 
white caps, like tents set out against the horizon?’ 

“What beautiful green trees!” exclaimed 
Geneva. 

«“ Yes, those are cottonwvods.” 

“ And how prettily their shining leaves show 
off against the great mountains back of them! 
See how the rough old hillsides are mottled, brown 
and white: brown faintly dashed with snow. 
der, as sugar is sifted over a crust; white @ 
places, streaked with brown ridges, as though th 
earth had upheaved after the icing was put on, 
and the foundation showed through.” 

“And the background is so close to the fone. 
ground that it seems as if the snows must. sift 
down their flakes from those high peaks whenever 
the winds blow,” I added. 

“ You are both sentimental!” cried Beth, 

‘It looks to me very much as though nature di 
know when those young leaves canie out, and by 
and by a sharp wind will sweep down on tke 
and the foolish little things will wish they ha 
been so forward.” 

“Miss Beth has sometime been caught out 
forbidden sport herself,” said Mr. Darro, * 
ingly. 

«What are you coming to now?” she 
little later, as we found ourselves fhe 


deep red cafion, where crags were piled up to the 


height of several hundred feet around us, 
“Echo Cafion,” answered Mr. Hughes, “h 

was here that the Mormons made a stand 

the army sent out in 1857 to subdue them, 

heaped giant rocks up there a thousand feet 

the bed of the cafion, to be hurled down uponil 

soldiers below; but they were never used.” 


/ 
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What a waste of labor! Why didn’t they use 
them when they once had them piled up ?” asked 


aa they abandoned the idea of fighting alto- 
er. Negotiations were entered into shortly 
after, which rendered the whole rock-heap useless, 
Now, ladies, let us have your opinion! Which is 
ier, a red cafion, or a gray one ?” for we had 
leftthe echoing walls that gave the first its name, 
and were running into the Weber. 

«This is prettier to my mind,” said Geneva, 
and I agreed with her. “It may not be as grand, 
but it is more picturesque. Then what studies in 
color and grouping! Gray rocks are more ar- 
tistic than red ones; and what a picture those 
patches of yellow moss and tufts of yellow-green 

make, clinging to the rough surface, with 
the river plunging so madly along over boulders!” 

«That is the Weber river, and it makes its es- 
cape through the Devil's Gate.” Mr. Darro was 
our informant. 

«Do look at those pigmies down thére!” cried 
Beth, as we were crossing the river on a high 
bridge and stopped in the heart of the wild gorge. 
Down at one side, far below, a road followed the 
rocky bank as closely as possible, and two horse: 
men were galloping along between the green cot- 
tonwood borders. They did look like pigmies, 
sure enough. ‘ 

«You have heard of the Devil’s Slide ?” ques- 
tioned Will Fosdick, coming to point out that re- 
markable feature of Utah scenery. “ There it is 
—those parallel ledges of tawny granite running 
down the mountain side. Jt looks to be a capital 
sliding-place ;*but whether it was ever used for 
that, is not mentioned in the guide-books.” ° 

“And there’s the Thousand Mile Tree—one 
thousand miles from Om~aha.” Beth had been 
anxiously watching for it. “I know that is it, be: 
cause it says so on a board tacked across it.” 

“It reminds me of the schoolboy’s first attempt 
at drawing,” said Wili Fosdick, “ underneath 
which he felt compelled to write, for the benefit 
of the inspecting public, ‘ This is a cow.’” 

At Ogden we diverged from the regular route 
to pass a few days at that home of the faithful 
who followed their leader into Utah, and founded 
their Zion according to their revelation, in the 
Salt Lake Basin. The approach to the city of 
homes is beautiful, running along the shore of the 
blue inland sea, with the white tops of the 
Wasatch mountains shooting theit spurs thousands 
of feet skyward, compassing waving grain fields, 
blossoming orchards and gardens of roses. It isa 
land of thrift, whatever may be said of other 
characteristics of its people. The saints have re- 
Claimed.a desert land, and brought it into bloom. 

“Salt Lake City, called Zion, is thirty-six and 
one-half miles south of Ogden, at the base of the 
Wasatch mountains, which are here very steep. 
Great Salt Lake, the American Dead Sea, is 





fifteen miles from the city, fifty miles wide by one 
hundred miles long, and salter than the ocean,” 
commenced the dauntless Hartley. “Fish ‘can- 
not live in it, bathers can float on’ its waters, arid 
pleasure-boats can never go down.” 

“The Dead Sea! How strange! ‘And boats 
can never go «lown!” said Mrs. Hartley. 

“ Flow singular that this lake is the common res. 
ervoir of the numerous. dashing streams of the 
basin,” said Mr. Darro, “while it gives out none 
of them except in evaporation! But do you notice 
how irrigation has brought out Juxuriance from 
the soil?” He was watching with interest the 
rich farm-lands, the thrifty orchard trees, and the 
bountiful grain fields. “See what alfalfa! Cattle 
could stand up to their sides in such pasturage ; and 
it produces four bountiful crops yearly—so they say.” 

“The Mormons were the first people in the 
United States to practice irrigation, which they 
adopted on their arrival here,” said Mr. Hughes. 
«The mountain streams, which are turned aside 
and sent in sparkling rilis along every street, not 
only help the land into bearing, but they freshen 
the air and keep the city healthy.” 

«I cannot imagine how they ever had the heart 
to keep on such a toilsome way through the desert, 
over mountains and across rivers,’”’ said Geneva. 
“One would think human nature must have given 
up in despair before the great undertaking was ae- 
complished.” 

* What would you think of a man making the 
entire journey on foot across the country from the 
Missouri to Salt Lake,” asked Mr. Darro, “and 
not only getting himself here in good condition, 
but drawing all his worldly goods after him ina 
hand-cart? One of the early Mormon enthusiasts 
did that, I am told.” 

“How many wives did he get as his teward ?” 
inquired Beth. 

“You call that reward, do you?” laughed Will 
Fosdick. “Some men would go twice’ as far to 
get vid of one who didn’t suit them.” 

When our train came to a stop we were taken 
up in several great barges (so-called by the na- 
tives, and which Beth not inappropriately likened 
to chariots),and went whirling away after six 
white horses at what our young student termed “a 
jolly swing,” to be set down at the Continental 
Hotel—a rambling old place, nearly all corridors 
and piazzas, with locust trees bordering the entire 
front. From here we had our first glimpse of 
Morimondom. 

Geneva and I were out promenading on one of 
the piazzas after tea. “I think I shall like: it 
here,” she was saying. “Do you see how the 
long, dusty street, and the great rounded roof of 
the Tabernacle, looking astonishingly like a big 
tureen cover, and that faded old woman with those 
tired-looking children dragging after her; and the 
fuming snow-stream coming down out of the 
mountain—all inake themselves into a picture ?” 
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Just then we encountered Mr. Darro, pulling 
locust flowers, and while we lingered, chatting 
with him,-Garibaldi Hughes came up the stairs 
and joined us, with a cluster of roses in his hand. 

“ Roses!’ cried Geneva, turning to the tempt: 
ing display, “Where did you find them?” 

“« Not far away. They grew in Zion.” 

“He has been scaling walls and ingratiating 
himself into the favor of some unsuspecting Mor- 
mon’s wife; I know he has!” called a fresh young 
voice at that instant, and Beth’s roguish face ap- 
peared, with Will ‘Fosdick following like her 
shadow. 

“ Now Miss Beth ! 
one of your friends.” 

He laughed at her gay badinage and sparkling 
eyes, while sorting out roses for Geneva. 

“Will you have some of the contraband flow- 
ers?” he asked, holding out a handful to Beth, 
who accepted them with a courtesy and tucked 
them jauntily in her belt. 

“ Here are yours.” He had come over to my 
side and, as he spoke, he laid a blush rose and a 
cluster of buds in my hand, “I imagined blush 
roses would suit you best; they will accord well 
with those ‘silver threads among the gold.’ May 
I fasten them to my liking? And, on my 
assenting, his strong hand slipped them under the 
silver coil with a touch as gentle as a woman's, 

“He must be tender toward the frail little wife 
after all,’ I thought, with:a sudden remorseful 
pang that I had misjudged him hitherto, when I 
had wondered at his being off pleasuring while it 
would seem that duty should have inclined him to 
remain at home, “He feels loncly without her, 
and it is his nature to be social and kind-hearted. 
He is good enough to like me as a friend, and I 
will help’ him to be content and pass the time 
pleasantly. Perhaps it was her wish that he 
should come; and he is too brave a man to wear 
his heart on his sieeve to be pecked at by strangers, 
Without doubt he has his own hidden griefs, even 
though they are kept from the curiosity of mere 
fellow-travellers.” 

By this time Beth was chattering vivaciously 
about the novel sights she had seen. “ It is the 
queerest place!” She was saying. “ The streets 
are all laid out at right angles, and there,are little 
runnels of clear water by every roadside; and 
great high walls around the houses to keep the 
wives from running away; and we éaw the 
Beehive House, and the Lion House, and the 
Amelia Palace, and—oh! ever so many more.” 

« And men with wives are walking about every- 
where—with wives, only think of it!” added 
Will Fosdick. 

* You can soon learn to tell how many wives a 
man has, by the number of doors to. his. house.” 
Mr. Darro had the air of a man who, by diligent 
search, had made an important discovery. “ When 
Mr. Mormon took wife number one he needed 


It is too bad to tell tales on 





— iil 
but one outside door; when number two 
added, she must have a portion of the dw 


to herself, so a wing with a door was built; ‘ie 


number three, another wing and another door: 
and so the additions and the doors kept 


ing, until they stand like a row of photographsgu 


up for inspection. Sometimes you see the 
household out as you pass—a mother with a 


dozen. children clustered about her, on each ion 


stone.” 

“If I were asked the principal feature of Sak 
Lake City, I should reply he smai/ boy,” said My 
Hughes. “I saw one countryman taking home, 


wagon-load of them, and’ whén I asked if 
’ Every one on 


were all his own, he answered. 
‘em! Fine lot! seventeen in all,’” 

“ But what a sad side there is to the pi 
Geneva said thoughtfully, when the laugh subsided 
that Mr. Hughes had raised. ‘ Do you notice 
that the sunny look is wanting in the faces of thes 
women? How the beauty of home life must be 
desecrated! Imagine wives of no 
living under the same roof for a lifetime ang 
realizing that the bond is irrevocable.” 

* Yes, it is a sad thought.” It was Garibaldi 
Hughes who spoke. “To me there is nothingig 
life so beautiful as a * wee bit ingle,’ as Burns sayy, 
where love dwells; nothing so sacred as the ties 
of family affection : and when those ties are li 
held much of the charm must go out of living 
There are those to whom ‘home’ and ‘ wife’ am 
but dreams; but if they are cherished dreams, they 
lend a glory to the man who reverences “- 
their names.” 

He said this to me, for our group had onal 
and were promenading down the long piazag 
the moonlight. I wondered what had moved this 
strong man to speak with such a depth of feeling 
It might be that he realized how surely thei 
was slipping away from life, and felt that hisows 
home was soon to be saddened by the loss, Sad 
den pity for him stirred in my heart. Wewen : 
not.strangers any more; we were friends, matter 
of-fact, middle-aged people; and involuntarily! 
put out my hand and touched his arm. 4s 

* You are right,” I said impulsively. « 
is a depth of joy embodied in the security 
home of one’s own insures, that only those 
have known its fulness can comprehend, It 
not been given me to understand this joy 
yet I can fancy what its claim must be on: 
ness, and I think I can realize something of @ 
void that must be left when those. we love slipawt 
of life, and we are alone. And it is my belie 
whatever other desires we may cherish, oak 
hope never goes wholly from the heart 
may come some day to know the content of sitt 
down at our own fireside and gathering our 
ones there.” 

With an impulse as sudden as mine a ee 
hand closed over my own for an instant, ands 
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cae with depths of tenderness in it said: “I am 
you spoke those words—they are noble and 
womam-like, and I respect you for them.” 

As I have said, we were only prosy, middle-aged 

and this little by-play, which occupied but 
F ccati; but somehow seemed to have made 
life different for us both, was totally unobserved by 
the group under the locust tree. When we re- 
traced our steps and joined the company again, 
Beth was saying— 
“We went to the Z. C. M. L, too. Whata 
name! It means Zion’s Co-operative Mercantile 
Institution; and we saw a lot of fussy Mormon 
wives buying their summer outfit.” 

«Who paid the bills ?” questioned Mr. Darro. 

«Qh, the Mormon ‘head’ walked round and 
round and viewed each article, and finally I heard 
him say ‘Hadn’t you better buy a cheaper one, 
Mariar? You know Mary Elizabeth has got to 
have one, and Polly Ann, and Josephine. Here’s 
one that looks most as well, and won’t cost me 
near so much ?” 

Every one laughed at Beth’s droll mimickry, 
and Geneva asked, “ What did ‘ Mariar’ say to 
that?” 

« Acquiesced, of course, as any obedient wife 
ought,” she replied, demurely. “She gave a lit- 
tle sigh, though, to be sure, and then turned her 
head quite away as she said, ‘I guess t’other one’’ll 
do.’ So the clerk wrapped it up, and then 
wrapped up one for Polly Ann, and one for Mary 
Elizabeth. But when he came to Josephine’s, 
Josephine herself stepped up and said, * Now see 
here! You just wrap up that other one for me. 
Jain’t a-going to give up a good bargain for two 
bits’. And the old Mormon laughed and counted 
out the change, with an added two bits for Jose- 
phine, who was the youngest and evidently the 
favorite of the wives.” 

#] should have thrown down my bundle then,” 
said Geneva, “if I had been the other, and said, 
‘Thank you! I’ll take the extra two bits’ worth, 
too,’”” 

“They were too well trained to do any such 
thing,” said Beth. “* Mariar’ did look rather for- 
lo as she turned away and asked for three dozen 
buttons for the children’s sprons, and she was 
amiable enough to ask Josephine if she thought 
three dozen enough; but Polly Ann and Mary 
Elimbeth were busy about something else, and 
didn’t resent the partiality in the least.” 

Qf course our experience would not have been 
complete if we had not gone on Sunday to the Tab. 
emacle, where we heard the great organ of Utah 
woods, and saw the Mormons bring in their wives 
and children. 

“Do you see that happy family ?” Beth whis- 
pered to me, as one of the gray-haired saints 
came in, followed by his three wives. They were, 
to all appearances, the most unagreeable wives 
imaginable. One—evidently old in service as in 





years—was plainly dressed in faded calico and a 
sunbonnet; the second, with a coarse-featured 
Irish face, was arrayed in gay plaid and a bon- 
net with a bright green feather; the third was a 
timid, shrinking little creature, having the air of a 
faded bride, in cheap cotton gloves and a white 
hat with a ribbon. 

What mutual interests could three such dissim- 
ilar characters have? 


CHAPTER V. 


“* The lone and level sands stretch far away.’’—Shelley. 

“We are eight hundred and thirty-four miles 
from the shores of the Pacific.” 

We were at Ogden, and it was Phil Hartley 
who made the announcement, with Mrs. Phil sur- 
prisedly echoing : 

“Eight hundred and thirty-four miles!—the 


| shores of the Pacific!” 


“ The railway traverses the northern section of 
Utah, and then crosses Nevada, the Desert State,” 
the reader went on, as though we were children 
in an A B C class, “after which it enters the 
great state of California.” 

“ California!” Mrs. Phil, judging by her as- 
tonished tone, had expected to be landed some. 
where among the mountains of the moon. “It 
enters California !” 

At this overwhelming intelligence Will Fosdick 
suddenly broke into uncontrollable laughter, in 
which Beth, divining the cause, at once joined; 
jand none of us were slow to find an excuse for 
our general hilarity. 

Qur train ran slowly over the desert, and we 
found much to amuse and interest us, even in the 
barren wastes, 

“There has been a snow storm!” cried Beth, 
“Only see! There are snow patches I¢ft yet 
where the sun has not melted them off.” 

“It looks more as though nature had spread 
her fine linen out to dry, and had forgotten to 


_ take some of the pieces in,” said Geneva. 


“Or as though the plains had been white- 
washed ”—that was a man’s opinion, of course— 
“and the workmen had not done the job evenly.” 

« That is nothing more nor less than common 
soda,” said Mr. Hughes, practically, “and unless 
you are cautious, Miss Beth, you will have it in 
your hair, eyes and ears, to say nothing of the way 
it will insinuate itself into your clothing. It is 
penetrating stuff; it turns the waters bitter, it 
burns shoe-leather like quicklime, and it is so fine 
it sifts even into trunks, and lodges among the 
most carefully-packed finery.” 

«I’m not afraid. It will not be very apt to find 
me out under all these wrappings.” She exult- 
antly tied down her veil more closely, and rolled 
herself in a traveling-rug unth she fooked like a 
stiff little mummy. 
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“ Muir tells us there are no deserts, as we under- 
stand them—that nature’s love is universal,” said 
Geneva. “There must be redeeming points 
about even sage-brush and alkali, if we could but 
discover them.” 

*«« Perhaps he referred to the good use to which 
things despised might be put.” Mr. Darro was 
studying the sage-bush meditatively. ‘ Now that 
weed is said to be a specific for ague. I honestly 
believe, if there’s any virtue in it, that every ague 
patient in the known world might be treated from 
the abundance of the desert, and there would yet 
be enough left to pave the way of the traveler to 
the land where the sun goes down.” 

“Tt looks like our garden sage, only over- 
grown,” I said. «It must be several feet high in 
places.” 

“It makes brisk fires for emigrants.” 
that Mr. Hughes had tried it. 

“ Do tell us how emigrants succeeded in getting 
across this sagey plain,” pleaded Beth. “They 
could not drink alkali water, could they? Why 
didn’t they die ?” 

“ They did, sometimes, But all of the desert 
Streams are not tainted with alkali, and when- 
ever possible they timed their journeying so as to 
stop by a clear run. Animals are even more sen- 
sitive than men as to drinking waters with alkali 
taint, and will die of thirst sooner than taste a 
drop of it; yet men, when thirst became excessive, 
have suffered great pain in trying to swallow a 
little of it in order to escape death. But that diffi- 
culty is chiefly obviated now. The great tanks 
erected along the road are capable of holding an 
ample supply of pure water for the traveler's use.” 

Dick Darro expressed himself as having no taste 
for becoming a “ deserter,” as he termed it. 

“It requires a great deal of pluck to come out 
here. and fight alkali and sage-brush,” he said. 
“I would rather live in a dug-out, with prairie 
dogs and owls for neighbors.” 

“He doesn’t mention rattlesnakes,” laughed 
Geneva. “But how completely you ignore the 
poetic side of the question! Home is where the 
heart is, Mr. Darro. Don’t you imagine one’s 
heart might be wrapped up in sage-brush and 
alkali, as well as in anything else ?” 

“In common soda!”—Will Fosdick’s merri- 
ment was contagious—“No, I don’t imagine it 
could—without detriment to one’s heart. But 
seriously now, our train has stopped, and there’s a 
fine chance to get a near view of the desert’s pro- 
ductions.” 

He and Beth were off eager for this new fun; 
while Geneva and Mr. Darro came back to my 
window, with sage-brush in their hat-bands, to 
tell me that they had poked up’ the sweetest lit- 
tle lizard” that was basking in the sun, and 
weuldn’t I go and see it? 

Two hundred miles west of Promontory we 
reached Elko, the first station of any size across 


I judged 





the desert. Mr. Darro went out to cee 


natives, and came rushing back in great haste a 
Beth. “Found some delightful people !” he 
getting her out of her inummy-like roll and buy. 
ing her off without explanation. “Heard you 
expressing friendliness for them not long ago” 


“But who are they?” she Persisted, * 


wildered. 

* South-West Wind, Eagle-Sky, Little 
Fall Leaf—whether cf the tribes of Pay 
Sioux, Shoshones, Flatheads, Blackfeet, Suages 
or Arapahoes, I haven’t ascertained yet.” _ 

By that time they were gone, und we were all 
pressing forward to get a sight-of the sun-baked 
red men, who are a prominent feature of that part 
of the country. 

«“There’s a specimen of 

“‘* The Indian from his lodge of bark,’ 
celebrated in poetry. But where—oh where 

*** Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 

Handsomest of all the women’ ?” 

said Mr. Hughes, as the brawny braves and i} 
favored squaws grouped themselves on the station 
steps and displayed cheap trinkets for 
squaws offering for two bits to show their pap 
pooses to the curious pale-face. 

“Ugh !—big Injun!” 

« What ugly square heads!” 

« What coarse matted hair!” 

« What daubs on their faces!” 

« What dirty blankets!” 

And yet when we looked down at one point 
our journey upon a long wooden bridge over a 
gieen-and-white river, and saw a Shoshone 
in a gay checked dress and bright red kerchief 
standing there in the sunlight, we felt impelled 
confess that she would look well on canvass. It 
a case were distance lent enchantment; and the 
fact that the bridge hung across the river clasm 


at a bend where it would have seemed perily 


for even the gossamer thread of a cobweb 
swing, only added to the charm. athe 
“I really can’t say that I feel the same sympe 
thy since I have seen them,” admitted Beth 
“that I did in thinking about them—how 
had been deprived of their forest sports, and 
land taken from them, and were swept out of ther 
valleys among the Colorado foot-hills, where they 
used to enjoy such happy outings, toa 
woods and paddling the waters. If the. 
creatures would only comb their hair, and 


the paint off their faces, and wrap their — 


a little more artistically, I might have 

spect for them. I begin to see that an 

taste is not to be despised.” ee 
We left Elko far to the east, and were forsom 

time confined to rather uninviting landscape, 

But presently the barrenness was unexpectedipme 

lieved. Mr. Hughes called as to notice that there 

were fertile spots even in the desert. :2 
“Only look at that oasis in the midst of te 
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gad” he said. “ There’s a sociable-looking little 
cluster of young houses, and a fountain playing 
in the middle of a fresh lawn, and a band sere- 
me are running slower; we are going to stop. 
Perhaps they will expect us to make a speech,” 
surmised Beth. 

«They will expect us to eat a good square 
meal,” Will Fosdick said decidedly, tucking her 
hand over his arm, and rushing off as though he 
had not tasted a morsel since he started. ‘This 
is Humboldt, and we have twenty minutes in 
which to appease hunger and get our fill of music.” 

«This shows what irrigation can do,” Mr, 
Hughes said, looking around with interest as we 

ed up to the dining-room, with the band 
playing louder and livelier than ever. “ Here we 
are in the middle of a desert, and yet what an 
array of growing things has come to life on every 

«It is the first time I ever realized how much 

had to do with a landscape,” I told him, 

«Jt is the first time I ever noticed how grass 
looked,” exclaimed Beth, “even though I have 
crossed seas of it; and it is positively charming to 
see pots of green things in all the windows.” 

«That is not as wonderful as plats of green 
things in the open air, springing out of the dust,” 
Mr. Darro replied. “It seems that alkali only 
needs irrigating to make it productive.” 

“Here we have proof that patience and 


perseverance overcome all obstacles,” I remarked. 

«This apparently worthless desert may become a 

blossoming garden in time.” 
«I haven’t a doubt of 


it,” Mr. Hughes 
answered. “I remember well how I pictured 
this.geographical wonder of my school days. If 
any one had predicted then that a big brass band 
would one day be stationed in its midst, playing 
popular airs in a grassy park, with the spray from 
afountain helping along the music, I should have 
thought that individual a victim of lunacy. Yet 
it seems, to be the natural order of things here. 
Those natives set their boot-heels. on the edge of 
the grass plat, crushing the young spires by 
dozens, and listen to the latest waltz as indiffer- 
eatly.as though such things had been enjoyed here 
ever since the desert was laid out.” 

We made our way out of the desert at last, the 
dull plains rolled gently off into maroon-colored 
mountains, scantily dotted on the eastern slope 
with dark pines. 

Mr. Hughes assured us that we were nearing 
theCalifornia Alps. “I can hear tuneful mountain 
voices already,” he said. 

“Tt must be the music of hidden waterfalls 
coming down with delicious sound,” said Geneva 
looking eagerly for them, 

“We shall see them presently. The Sierras are 
teeming with water-courses. Numberless streams 
issue from their slopes, wild and rapid where they 





are born, but growing civilized as they come 
down to the plain.” 

I felt a breath of alpine air, very refreshing 
after so much soda. “It is as though mountain 
doors had been opened,” I said delightedly, « and 
a breath from the high forests is blowing through. 
Then do you hear what wild music the wind 
shakes out of the pines ?” 

“Some one says that pines are as much a part 
of the Sierras as the spray is a part of the sea,” 
said Geneva; and Mr. Hughes pointed out to us 
what was apparently two far-away mountains ; but 
one was of pine, blue through distance, upholding 
one of bluer cloud ; the two so blended that it was 
next to impossible to discover where the pines 
ended and the clouds begun. 

“ There comes your hidden singer!” he called 
suddenly, as we rounded a curve and a cascade 
came down over a ledge of rocks, tinkling a wild, 
sweet air as it hurried along. “Of what does it 
remind you most ?” 

“Tt looks like a lace veil,” I said, watching its 
swaying motion as it wavered to and fro, then 
straightened and hung limp over a precipice. 
“Tt has been flying in the wind so long that the 
stiffening has blown out of it, but the delicate 
pattern shows yet; although it is a wonder those 
cruel rocks have not worn it threadbare before 
this.” 

Geneva compared it to a dainty white fan un- 
furled in the sunlight, or a gigantic tossing plume 
that swirls in the air, letting the curl blow out from 
its tip. 

“ It is exactly like the whites of eggs,” said un- 
poetic Beth, eyeing it critically with her head 
turned to one side, “ when they are whipped toa 
froth, you know.” 

“I doubt if there are any streams that bounce 
along as these of the Sierras do.” Mr. Hughes 
was giving his entire attention to the landscape. 
“ A little young mountain-born brook comes hur- 
rying down from out of somewhere, tumbling over 
everything that impedes its way in its eager haste 
to get to the sea, singing aloud boldly as it goes; 
and, watching it, we think that it must dash its 
life out in that rapid descent—but looking far down 
into the lap of the valley we see what is like asingle 
thread unwinding itself as it slowly spins its length 
through the land. That is the mountain torrent, 
subdued by the fall and grown wise as age came 
upon it.” 

“The brook points a moral for me, doesn’t it ?” 
laughed Beth, joyously. “O, I shall grow wise 
with age, never fear! But meanwhile I want to 
dance and sing and play, and be just. as happy as 
the day is long,” 

“I hope you may, without a rock tumbling in 
your pathway, or anything turning you out of the 
natural course in which you delight,” Mr. Hughes 
said, sincerely, and so soberly, that I could not 
help fancying he had sometimes, found rocks in his 
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path. It was with a sort of childishness that I 
fell to wondering if he had not the power to pick 
up troubles like stones, and set them one side—if 
obstacles really had the faculty of turning this 
strong man out of his chosen course, and making 
him only the equal of those less favored with 
strength. 

“ Something has spirited your thoughts away,” I 
heard him saying—I knew he spoke to mt. 

I put one fancy out of my head to make room 
for another, and asked: “Do you ever think 
what a Bohemian life these streams must lead, 
wandering at will through rocky passes? Im- 

_ agine the secrets they might tell of the mountain 
ways !” 

“They do tell them to some,” he answered, 
thoughtfully. “If I were to live up here among 
these wilds, do you not think I would in time come 
to understand the voices of the winds, and the 
waters, and the trees? I believe I would. 
There is something in human nature that responds 
to the influence of these forms that speak a vary- 
ing language, and I love to hold communion with 
them.” 

I looked at him—he was looking out at the 
waters and the trees—and again I recalled the 
little woman he had wooed and won, now left so 
many hundred miles eastward. Did he talk to 
her of the voices of the winds and the waterfalls? 
Did he tell her that to him the trees whispered a 
language he fain would understand ?—and did her 
heart respond to the tender fancies lodged deep in 
his strong nature? Were they one in feeling and 
desire ? 

“ Brief as our acquaintance has been, I have 
learned to know him as one of nature’s noble- 
men,” I said to myself; and for a time we must 
both have been spirited away in thought. 


It was Phil Hartley’s voice giving “the figures,” - 


that brought me back at last. 

“ Reno, forty-nine miles from the summit,” that 
enthusiastic informant was saying. “At the sum- 
mit, seven thousand and seventeen feet above the 
level of the sea, we pass the highest point of the 
Sierras on the line of the road.” 

“Sevep thousand and seventeen feet!” came 
the echo. “How very high! Will it be danger- 
ous, Phil ?” 

Timid little woman! He had no answer to 
this soft appeal, for he had just discovered more 
“facts,” and could not stop for foolish fancies; 
and but for Will Fosdick’s. timely interposition he 
would have persisted in giving them to us. 

“Here we come to the snow-sheds!” that wide- 
awake young man called. 

“It’s like going through tunnels,” Beth said, as 
we entered, then emerged, then plunged into 
another. and another. “Are they taking us 
through a mountain? Why do they hide the 
scenery by putting covered bridges over the very 
best places ?” 








“ The covered bridges are long wooden gall 
ies,” said Mr. Hughes, answering her, «ang % 
build them over the track for miles to proteg 

road against the weight of heavy snows pry 
snow-slides, so that in winter, when storms are § 
vere, trains can run over and through and 
these high windy passes without danger. Tey 
do hide much of the Sierra scenery; but it Was 
the only way in which a road could be om 
structed with safety.” 

“There are forty-two miles of them, and c 
takes four hours to go through,” said Mr, 
offering mock condolence, as he saw Beth 
to get stray peeps between the timbers at Pretty 
Donner Lake, and the white rocks that line ity 
shore, and the tall, dark hemlocks on its 
that seem to be growing top-downward all aronng 
its rim. é 

« Forty-two miles!” *is 

She echoed it so unconsciously, but in g9 
cisely the tone that little Mrs. Hartley my 
we all fell to laughing ; and the mystified cpg 
of it all had to be enlightened before she compe 
hended our mirth. 

“Here we are at the summit!” Will Fosdig 
came hastily back from a tour of inspection, afer 
we had been running through dimly-lighted gab 
leries for so long that we had become accustomed 


to semi-darkness. “Come out and have a game 


of ball on the tip-top of the Sierras! I 

you all!” And away we went, old and young, 
trooping out through drifts that were piled 

than the car windows, to gather up the newly. 


snow and pelt each other to our hearts’ conten 


What a wild breezy ride it was after 
the down grade! Geneva likened it to 
down from the Alps into Italy, while Beth 
pared it to climbing the steep roof of the divide 
and sliding over on the other side. Our extn 
engine that helped draw us up the ascent 
been sent back, and we were rushing 3 
though borne by the wings of the wind. i 

“ How they ever constructed a railroad 
such steep mountains and up and down suchp 
ilous passes, [ cannot imagine,” I said, 
the dizzying curves with something akin to ame 

“It was a hazardous undertaking, there om 
doubt about that,” Mr. Hughes replied. “Thy 
were nearly four years getting the road across th 
Sierras; and vast amounts of labor, and 
too, were expended on it.” 

« Why the snow was piled sixty feet 
the summit one winter while they were? 
work,” Will Fosdick hastened to add. “It® 
only by tunneling the drifts that the men 
work at all.” . 

“ But how did they get anything to work 
or anybody to do the work?” Beth asked, 

a loss to comprehend the gigantic undertaking, — 

« Well, all the materials to work with had to 
shipped by water from New York around Cape 
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for to San Francisco, and re-shipped from there 
to Sacramento, one hundred and twenty miles 
It took eight months to get an order 
filled and the goods at hand ready for use. Think 
of that ! Then the workmen had {p be brought 
from Jong distances, too ; and finally, they ordered 
ten thousand Chinamen to be shipped from China 
tofinish the job.” 
‘J never thought about making railroads be- 
fore,” Beth confessed. ‘*I knew it was conven- 
jent to have them wherever we wanted to go, and 
nice to ride over them. Further than that, I paid 
po attention; and they might have been discov- 
ered with the country, for all I knew about the 
matter, I begin to see that mountains can be 
moved, if we only know how to do it.” 
«The hills run off very rapidly here.” 
Our party persistently crowded the platforms to 
better views, and I did not wonder at the re- 
mark, The abrupt slopes looked even steeper 
from there than from inside the cars, 

«It would be the easiest thing in the world, ap- 
parently, for our engine to run off very rapidly, 
too,” Geneva gasped, as the wind nearly took her 
breath? 

“Tt does seem as though we were spinning 
down perpendiculars, and around ledges where 
there is but the merest shelf for the track to cling 
io,” I said, fairly dizzy with the wild race. “Our 
dimbing slowly up the summit, around all those 
curves, reminds me of winding up a top that it 


may spin off suddenly.” 

Will Fosdick soon came up animatedly to point 
out a new interest. 

“You remember Bret Harte’s stories of Alta, 
Dutch Flat, and Gold Run, celebrated in the old 


mining days ?” he inquired. ‘“ We shall see them 
al—bear in mind that you are on historic ground.” 

#This is the land where ‘ gold was dug ez taters 
be” said Dick Darro. “ And there are the flumes 
which carried water for washing away whole 
hillsides, in order to get at the hidden gold and 
separate it from the gravel,” pointing to the long 
wooden channels beside the track. 

Mr. Hughes went over to Beth, who was listen- 
ing intently to what were to her like fairy tales. 

“Once millions of dollars were in that ground,” 
he said. “The mine-workers shoveled off the 
topsoil, and washed away the hills, and piled up 
uewhills in the exhausted gulches with the waste— 
the slum, as they called it, which, when it was 
dried out, made fertile lands and good gardens, 
But now the old mines lie mostly idle, and the 
mining-camps are many of them nearly deserted— 
excitement has drifted away to some new locality. 
a will find that mining life is always a drifting 

¥ 

“I do hope you are not going to get out at that 
dreadful Cape Horn place and look down,” some- 
body cried. 


We were rounding the mountain which rises 





sheer above the valley of the American River, 
and which certainly looked to be a perilous place 
for a road to run: But we were all out when the 
train stopped, gazing as it were over the boundary 
of one world, where the far-down trees looked like 
mere weeds in the bottom of the valley, and the 
river like a brook only fit to turn some toy of a 
a water-wheel. 

It was here that Will Fosdick, stirred by the 
spirit of adventure, recklessly hung head down- 
ward over a ledge of rocks—while Dick Darro 
clung with might and main to his linen duster, as 
though that could stay a man if he started on a 
plunge down such a precipice—to pull some 
coffee-colored flowers that Beth thoughtlessly ex- 
claimed for, muck as a child would cry for a star. 
She had her punishment, however. The color 
all went out of the pretty, eager face, as she saw 
him hanging suspended over the rocks; and she 
trembled so she did not even say “Thank you,” 
when he put she flowers into her hand. It was 
the first time I had given a sober thought as to 
either of them being in earnest in this little sum- 
mer flirtation. But I could not help thinking of it 
now, wondering if it was really more serious than 
I had imagined—although I doubt not I should 
have felt fully as agitated to have seen Garibaldi 
Hughes dangling in that perilous position. And 
it would have required more than Dick Darro and 
a linen duster to hold such a giant back if he once 
started on the downward descent! P 

“Were you frightened?” I heard our young 
hero ask, bending over Beth to pick upa flower 
she had dropped. “There wasn’t the least dan- 
ger; but I never would have done it, if I had 
thought you minded.” 

She answered with a little quiver in her voice, 
“T should have minded very much if anything 
had happened.” 

After that it was down, down, down. The land 
became softer and lovelier with every mile. 

“Can it be that we are in two places at once?” 
asked Beth, as gradually the mountains receded 
and we ran down to the other side, leaving winter 
behind: and by and by it was all one great green 
land in the heart of golden midsummer, with a 
stretch of blue sly hanging over, and a sea of 
flowers below. 

«“ Some poet,” said Mr. Hughes, “ writes-about 
plucking gold as plucking a buttercup. Now 
which is it that we see in those plushy meadows ? 
Has gold from the mines been washed down into 
the California valley—the land has yellow fleckings 
all over its surface—or is it the lavish gold that 
summer strews ?” 

“ In other words, is all gold that glitters ?” put 
in Dick Darro. 

“Tt may be neither washings from the mines, 
nor yet buttercups,” said Geneva, “but rather a 
golden cloud fallen upon the land, judging by its 
looks.” 
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“ How glad I am that I am not sentimental!” | 
cried Beth. “I would gladly give all the gold ° 
clouds or buttercups in the meadows, if they were 
mine to give, for something to eat, I am posi- 
tively famishing in a land of plenty! Do you 
believe there is a bottom to this mountain, Mr. 
Hughes, and that we shall stop when we get 
there?” 

“TI am sure we are coming to it, Miss Beth; 
and we must stop before long, or run further than 
land lies. At the rate we are speeding now we 
raust come down to bed-rock very soon.” For 
once Garibaldi Hughes went into “figures” and 
told us the rapid and almost incredible descent we 
were making. “From Summit to Shady Run, 
thirty-one miles, the down-grade is two thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-one feet,—” 

“Two thousand eight hundred and eighty-one 
feet!” That echo was ours. 

“From Shady Run to Clipper Gap, the same 
distance, the descent is two thousand three hun- 
dred and seventy-seven feet ;—” 

“Two thousand three hundred and seventy- 
seven feet!” 

« And in that ran of sixty-two miles we make a 
vertical drop of within a few feet -of a mile, and 
come down in two hours and a-half from snow- 
balling on the top of the Sierras, to strawberries 
and roses growing in open gardens,” 

: “Two hours and a-half! strawberries and 
roses!” And then we all laughed long and 
heartily. 

“ Who would believe us if we should tell the 
story ?” I asked. 

«“ Who, indeed ?” from Geneva. “But we have 
been through it ourselves, and know that it is not 
only strafige, but true.” 

“ And this is ‘ Californy’!” cried Will Fosdick ; 
while Beth pertly retorted «« How guide-bookish !” 

After that our journey drew rapidly to a close. 
Everywhere the earth was in blossom, the rich 
scent of many flowers coming up sweetly; vine- 
yards were out in summer green; orchards were 
in full bloom; gardens of roses filled the air with 
fragrance; hay-making was in progress; grain 
fields were yellowing. Everybody was in an 
ecstasy of delight at the wonderful transformation ; 
and even hungry Beth was not forgotten in the 
land of plenty. 

At a queer little box of a station, called Blue 
Cafion, with a vine held up like a spread parasol 
over its eaves, she appeased her hunger with a 
portion of a lemon pie which Will Fosdick brought 
in on a shining platter, and which she pronounced 
the most delicious of anything she ever tasted. 
“I shall always remember this lovely spot as Pie 
Cafion,” she said. I think we never afterward 
alluded to our race down from Summit into the 
Sacramento valley, without some reminiscence 





being brought up, by that young person, of the 
Cafion where lemon pies were served, and baskets 


of fresh strawberries and bunches of roses 


vended by the small boys who besieged ouppay | 
We rushed by rail past pleasant farms threa 


which little string-like roads went reaching 
into the highlands, crossed the straits of Cy 
quinez, steamed along by the fertile Slopes of the 
foot-hills, rounded San Pablo bay, dashed j 
Oakland; and turned our thoughts for one brief 
moment, in the midst of all the strange sights ang 
confusion, to the dear home-land on the other 
of America. es 

“It is only the edge of the evening,” Beth wis 
a trifle pathetically, drawing out her watch, «jj, 
are three and a half hours slow by home tim 
They have eaten their supper long ago, and a 
putting out the lights now, I imagine.” 

A half-hour later, as we saw the twinkling light 
of San Francisco glimmer out across the bay, we 
indulged the fancy that we might, if we chose 
“take ship and sail up into heaven;” or that we 
were gliding in our gondolas beneath the, 
towers of Venice, that city where the sea ebbs anf 
flows in her streets. That fancy was 


however, when we finally set foot on San Fm, 


cisco soil, and were whisked off in the 

tated of coaches, that seemed tipsy from the way 
they swung around corners, and spun from side 
side, and dashed wildly up and down the 
bewildering streets; and when we were put 

at last in the great open court of the Palace Hote 
we were almost sorry that we were not just stn 
ing upon our long, delightful trip across the cont 
nent. 


CHAPTER VI. 
***Tis the land of the sun.”’—Byron, 

How time flew by as if winged after that! Bet 
has often said that there must have been mor 
than seven days in a week. We were busy evey 
waking moment, and there were so many di 
ing things to make us lingerers that it is a won 
we accomplished anything. It was delight eno 
for a time to wander at will through thei 
arcades of the Palace; to sit aloft in | 
conies surrounding the glass-roofed co 
rare plants and vines in urns surmount 
pillars, and a tropical air pervading all the plat 
to spend whole mornings inspecting the 
bazaars opening from the garden-floor: to] m 
enade away in upper air on the roof, where te 
largest buildings viewed from that high a 
looked like rows of toy-houses set out below, _ 

But our companions, who had long ere i 
constituted themselves our especial attendant 
were for seeing the city and its surroundings — 

Our first visit was to the Cliff House, and) , 
chose the early morning for our drive, bel 
wind and fog poured over the city, Between 


hd 


city and the ocean the surface of the counly 
uneven, drifting sand-hills making up & 9 
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sion of the way; but the avenue leading thither 
is broad and well-beaten, along which a half dozen 
carriages might easily drive abreast. 

«It looks as if all the door-yards were decked 
for a holiday,” Geneva said, as our wheels rolled 
down toward the sea, “Can it be in honor of our 

¢ s g ? ” 


delight at living in this climate,” I said, looking 
admiringly upon the rich luxuriance running riot 
in every yard, and growing up to house-tops in 
many instances. 

Suddenly we rounded a bluff, gained an emi- 
nence—and out flashed the blue Pacific. The 
Cliff House hangs on a high ledge jutting over the 
ocean. From its veranda we looked down on 
dripping rocks below, three hundred feet out from 
shore, where great numbers of seals were disport- 
ing themselves in the sun ; while the sea lay whis- 

at our feet, its waters beating the sand 
lazily, its blue expanse edged with delicate ruffles 
of white foam. We felt the cold fog touch our 
cheeks, and a breath of delicious saltness was in 
the air. 

«This is is enough to make one sentimental!” 
cried Beth. “Somebody ought to recite some 


poetry here.” 


“‘Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll!"’’ 


promptly responded Mr. Hughes, like an over- 
grown school- boy. 
“* And I will luve thee still, my dear, 
Till a’ the seas gang dry,’”’ 
quoted somebody. 

«So will I!” declared Will Fosdick emphati- 
cally: whereat we all laughed merrily, and Beth’s 
cheeks grew redder than ever. 

“I only know that somebody wrote something 
once about ‘the bay of Biscay, O!’ said Mr. Darro. 
«] think he sailed away from it. You wouldn’t 
call that poetry, would you ?” 

“Hardly!” laughed Beth, quite taken with sur- 
prise at the readiness with which they acceded to 
her proposal. “But Miss Wyman knows some: 
she will give us enough for you both,” she added, 
so sweetly that the lady in question accepted it as 
the most delicate compliment to her ability, and 
complied with alacrity; first readjusting her eye- 
glasses, as if to bring her subject nearer, 

"*O thou vast Ocean! ever-sounding Sea! 

Thou symbol of a drear immensity ! 

Thou thing that windest round the solid world, 
Oh! wonderful thou art, great element, 

And fearful in thy spleeny humors bent, 

And lovely in repose.’” 

She repeated the poet's lines in such a gloomy 
orotund that we hardly knew whether to laugh or 
to cry at the “melancholy menace” of her tone, as 
Mr. Hughes afterwards termed it: but Will Fos- 





***Oh, go no more a-roaming, a-roaming, a-roaming 
across the windy sea!’”’ 
delivered with melodramatic fervor. 

“ Now Aunt Kittery!” said Geneva. But I de- 
clined to contribute my mite, advising a return to 
_prose for a time; a suggestion ably seconded by 
Beth, whose sentiment was already at ebb-tide, and 
who was eager to discuss the sea-lions. 

“I don’t think you will find them very pretty, 
viewed artistically,” she said to Geneva as we 
watched the grotesque, wriggling creatures. “And 
I am sure their voices are anything but melodious. 
You'll not be apt to indulge in sentiment over 
them.” 

“ Hear them bark!” cried Will Fosdick. 
you want a clearer view ?” 

“How ugly!” shuddered Beth, taking a peep 
through the glass as he adjusted it for her. “See 
them floundering and pushing each other into the 
water! I haven’ta doubt but that they are doing 
it for our special enjoyment. There are hundreds 
of them together, and some are sleeping up on the 
high tops of the rocks, where the foam-splashes 
can hardly wet them; and others are crawling 
over them. But what else can we see?” 

«There is the Golden Cate,” said Dick Darro 
coming up as she asked the question, and pointing 
to the dark headlands that thrust themselves down 
into the water. 

“Then away on the edge of the horizon is— 
something, that they tell us is the Farallone 
Islands, and more seals.” Mr. Hughes had also 
joined us. 

“I am sure I smell sweet scents from the other 
side of the world,” she said, sniffing the air that 
came off the sea. 

“Quite likely!” assented Mr. Hughes soberly. 
“Is it the ‘perfumed breeze that smells of gilly- 
flowers’? It may be a wandering breath from 
some of the faraway spice-islands; and it may 
blow directly throught the gates of the Orient.” 

«TI don’t know where it comes from, I am sure,” 
she returned carelessly, swinging the glass around 
in a vain search for the Farallones, «I only know 
that it is delicious. But did you ever see anything 
prettier than those little boats, that look as if the 
wind was blowing them along? I don’t feel quite 
satisfied. though, about the Golden Gate. Noone 
ever goes anywhere, apparently, without passing 
through it.” 

“You are pretty nearly right there,” Mr. 
Hughes answered. “ To get out of ’Frisco ocean- 
ward you must sail through it; it is the entrance 
from the ocean to the bay, the place where 

‘ The ships‘sail out and the seas swirl in,’ 
if you will allow me to quote poetry after so many 
effusions.” 
“But why was it called the Golden Gate? 
Those dark headlands are anything but golden.” 


*Do 





dick came gallantly to the rescue with the stirring 
appeal— 


«I may not be a very correct informant on that 
point; but I recall a little sketch I read of the 
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city when it was but a hamlet, known in those 
days as Yerba Buena. It seems that over the: 
Coast Range. mountains extending along the 
Pacific, a perpetual bank of fog hangs, the Golden 
Gate being the only break in the barrier; and 
thrangh that the sun shines brightly while the fog 
is dense elsewhere. Long years ago, before”the 
days of pioneers, even the sailors hailed the yellow 
break in the misty bank with delight, as it indi- 
cated a harbor near. It surely must have seemed 
a galden gate to them, after being many weeks on 
the water weathering rough gales; and it is nct 
inappropriate that the name should have been de- 
rived in that way.” 

“Do you know,” said Will Fosdick, “that the 
point of land on which San Francisco is built runs 
out between the bay and the ocean just like ‘the 
thumb of a mitten?” a homely but apt comparison. 
“It was a queer idea to put a city right in the 
dra@ that always pours through the Gate.” 

“ And to set it on shifting sand-hills, too,” added 
Mr. Darro. 

“San Francisco has always had to fight with 
sand-banks for the right of way,” Mr. Hughes re- 
plied. “The Pacific ocean is not open like the 
Atlantic to commerce. The long range of Coast 
mountains rising up sharply from the sea is a 
great barrier to trade, and the San Francisco bay 
affords the best anchorage of any spot for thousands 
of miles on the western coast. That is why the 
city was located on its present site.” 

After our drive'to the Cliff House ‘came jaunts 
to the beautiful conservatory at Golden Gate 
Park; a visit to Woodward's Gardens; and a 
Sunday morning at old Mission Dolores, set-out 
among the Mission Hills, where, after we tired 
of the service, we walked lingeringly about in the 
neglected graveyard. The sun poured warmly 
down, some sweet new-mown hay tossed out to 
dry scented all the air, while the sound of the 
congregation singing inside the ruined mission- 
shell floated out like a wail; and everything 
seemed dropping to pieces. When no one was 
looking we pulled some roses growing in one of 
the weedy enclosures—roses that were evidently as 
much a part of the past as the flat time-stained 
gray stones above the dust they covered. 

We made many a visit to Nob Hill and its 
palaces, riding up and down the steeply heights in 
the droll cable-cars that interested us greatly. 

“There are streets running over the hills, and 
houses clinging to both sides of the streets, and 
people moving about inside the houses and looking 
down on the tops of roofs and pointed spires and 
belfry towers, and not getting dizzy at such crazy 
elevations,” was Beth’s exclamation. 

“And the cars run from bottom to top, and 
from top to bottom of these inclines, as easily and 
smoothly as though running over a level floor,” I 
said. 

“ Yes, and I am spending all my change in rid. 















ing over them,” she candidly admitted. « 
positive bliss in sitting on those seats facing oy. 
ward in an open car, with only a dummy to pgp 
you up and down the hills—no ‘tired horses tp 



















































( 
pitied, no rough drivers in shabby Breat-coats ip 
sit on high stools at the risk of being blown over , 
by the wind—but an exceedingly polite ¢ re P 
who touches his cap to you, and works an aristo.. E 
cratic-looking brake, while he tells you who lives tl 
in the palaces, and takes pains to show you how p 
a cable without any end goes slipping along ing st 
little narrow groove down under the ground,” ~ of 

The flowers of California were a perpetual won, 
der. We speedily made friends with the TOses, fr 
and the yellow lupines which Geneva cali) “«“ 
children of the sun; while on every street Corner cl 
handfuls of sweetness were to be bought {op a 
trifle. I think we never passed the Lotta Fog, Be 
tain—and we seldom went anywhere we 
passing it—that a ruddy-cheeked little fellow dig ev 
not thrust upon us enormous bunches, as big ay we 
one’s head, of solid carnations, or huge balls of 
roses, orjcompact masses of pansies and heli art 
How could we resist? He knew we could not; BR ga 
so he posted himself where we were about to eac 
and offered us so much more in bulk than we hag itt 
ever before bought for so little money, that bo} ‘ 
he and we were in a state of rapture; and th ing 
bits that went into that youthful vender's pocke Mi  tiur 
book I would not dare to enumerate. The per wal 
petual flower-growth is one of the charms of the “ 
land. The sun touches everything lovingly, the MH tree 
green earth throbs and lifts up its blossoms and js wer 
fruit under the smile of its ardent wooerile spre 
magic spell keeps ever weaving. You forget tht MH and 
you are thousands of miles from home-land; yg ond- 
forget that earthquakes are liable to crack’ raili 
crust at any moment; you smell the flowers, the « 
taste the fruit—you are as one enthralled. The plant 
the droll combination of winter and summer neve MH a spi 
failed to elicit surprised comment.  # fragi 
“It looks too funny for anything,” Beth woul «] 
say, pausing to take a second survey, “to % excla 
lady ,wrapped in sealskin picking a bouquet the b 
roses in her dooryard, or a man in a big overcal MB was { 
taking home a basket of ripe strawberries.” le 
“Don’t you mean a big man in an Pe solid 
laughed Will Fosdick ; for it was a standing had « 
with us that Mr. Hughes might be known a “The 
where by his always having a strawberry-bakt # “But 
on his arm. are Jil 
“ Or to be cautioned, on going out to drive wil Wi 
the sun shining down as though it never intended they 
to cloud over, that you must surely take pag} Hugh 
ulster, or perish with cold when the wind coms #% showe 
up,” said Mr. Darro. a severa 
« But it is nice not to have even to thinkofal # the flo 
cumbrances as umbrellas and overshoes,” Genem J the su 
said, decidedly. “I would sooner wear a blamlt tains a 
shawl the whole twelvemonth than carry a waltt “A 
proof, It must be idyllic to live here.” ~~~ it stop 
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«Jt is an economical country, at all events,” I 
observe, with an eye to diminish dressmaking 
bills, “ where you do not have to stow away a por- 
tion of your wardrobe for six months, to find when 
brought to light that it is entirely out of fashion, 
and must be remodeled before it can be worn. 
But how can our eastern friends keep in mind, 
the reality that in this sun-land roses may be 
picked in open air every day of the year, while 
strawberries are on the table for nine months out 
of twelve?” 

«JI am glad we came just after everything was 
freshly washed by the winter rain,” said Geneva. 
«Now the door-yards and all their contents are 
clean and shining.” 

« Aj] but the callas.” This from discriminating 
Beth. “They begin to get dusty; and I don’t 
wonder. The dust flies so already that I thought 
everybody must be shaking door-mats when we 
were out this morning.” 

“The callas have to have their faces washed 
artificially,” Will Fosdick told her. “I saw a 
gardener doing that a little while ago. He took 


each separate calla head in his hand, and washed 
it thoroughly with fresh hydrant water.” 

«I should prefer flowers that didn’t need wash- 
ing,” she said, “ such as geraniums and _ nastur- 
tiums—why nasturtiums grow to the top of house 


walls here.” 
« Was ever anything prettier than those fuschia 


trees we saw yesterday?” asked Geneva. “They 
were as high as the windows, slender-trunked, 
spreading-topped, covered with thousands of buds 
and bells. I even saw a lady come out of a sec- 
ond-story window upon a balcony, lean over the 
railing and pick fuchsias froma tree growing in 
the door-yard. What would they think of such a 
plant at home? And who could ever care to coax 
aspindling little fuchsia in a pot to grow a few 
fragile blossoms, after seeing these ?” 

“I stood under a heliotrope tree, a real tree,” 
exclaimed Beth, “and I had on my hat, and still 
the branches didn’t touch my head. All the air 
was fragrant.” 

I expressed my preference for the geraniums in 
solid hedges, looking, in full bloom, as though they 
had caught fire and turned into a bank of flame. 
“They are all nice,” Beth admitted amiably. 
“But I wish I could know what the winter rains 
are like.” 

Will Fosdick wanted to know if she thought 
they came down by the bucket-full; and Mr. 
Hughes assured her that they were not unlike our 
showers of summer. “It rains sometimes for 
several days,” he said, “as it does with us when 
the flood-gates get open, and then they close and 
the sun comes opt, and then they open and it 
tains again.” 

“And then when the clouds are all rained out 
it stops entirely,” Mr. Darro added, “and from 
April to October rain-protectors may be locked up.” 

VoL. c1v.—22, 





Of course we went to Chinatown. 

“You must be prepared to forget that you are 
on American soil,” Mr. Hughes cautioned me, 
acting as my escort. As we turned from Sacra- 
mento street we begun to come in sight of droll 
peaked-eyed Celestials in blue blouses, swinging 
their pig-tails and shuffling their clumsy shoes over 
the pavement. “This is a semblance of the 
Flowery Kingdom, and you can ‘easily imagine 
you are in China,” he said. 

“ How they swarm!” cried Beth. 
they all stay ?” 

“A thousand of them sleep every night in a 
dilapidated tenement which was shown me yester- 
day,” Mr. Darro answered, “and if they are 
packed in as close elsewhere, there’s room for a 
good many.” . 

“ What are all those funny signs ?” was the next 
query, for inquisitive Beth was vainly trying to 
decipher the queer hieroglyphics in red and gilt. 
“I can’t make them out, although they are about 
something that is for sale, I suppose: and I can’t 
make out any better what is for sale by looking in 
at the windows. There’s nothing the least like 
anything I ever saw before.” 

“We will interview John Chinaman and see if 
he can enlighten us,” Mr. Hughes said, leading 
the way into one of the shops where a seemingly 
endless variety of wares was displayed ; and where 
a moon-faced Oriental-—Ching Ling, as we after- 
wards learned—with a smile that was “ childlike 
and bland” shuffled hospitably forward to meet 
us. To our explanation that we were only visitors, 
anxious to look about, he responded graciously ; 
and went on taking down pitchers and unfurling 
fans, and shaking out China crepes and wonderful 
silken scarfs: and gold-embroidered fabrics, as 
though he were an automaton. Beth looked to 
her heart’s content, and finally beguiled the fat 
Celestial into conversation, and before she came 
away succeeded in emptying her portemonnaie in 
exchange for comical blue fish-pincushions with 
red gills, green fins, and yellow eyes; for dolls in 
silk blouses; for fans gorgeous in rainbow hues; 
for Chinese lanterns, and trays with all sorts of 
painted+ animals crawling over them. Then 
Ching Ling offered us tea from a great ugly 
dropsical looking tea-pot, but served in delicate 
cups. 

“It tastes as flowers smell,” said Geneva, “ and 
yet he put neither cream nor sugar in it.” 

“ But he dropped a raisin in each cup—I saw 
him do it,” whispered Beth, much elated at her 
discovery. “ Here’s mine at the bottom now. 
What an excellent idea! I shall always serve it 
in that way at home after this.” 

“ Perhaps the cups may have something to do 
with the flavor,” I suggested. They look dainty 
enough to be made from the skeleton leaves of 
flowers.” 

“ Quite likely ; I shall certainly buy a set before 


“Where do 
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I go;” which she did, and Ching Ling himself 
carried it up to our hotel, snugly packed for its 
long journey. 

We were next presented with the business cards 
of the firm, which were written while we waited. 

« But I want to know how to read mine.” Beth 
was not satisfied unless she understood every de- 
tail. 

** No sabe ?” 

“No sabe!” 
her curls, 

Will Fosdick told her that she must read from 
“topside ” down, not across from left to right—in- 
structions which failed to help the matter in the 
least. It was finally made clear to her—though 
not through his assistance—that the funny little 
symbols that looked: like a crockery-crate and a 
pot-hook were emblematical of Ching Ling, while 
the broken picket-gate, and the hay-rick and the 
rake-teeth, denoted San Francisco, California. It 
was as good asa puzzle. 

“We must not pass Hop Tong’s without call- 
ing,” said Mr. Darro. “He keeps a restaurant; 
no doubt you wiil find all sorts of dainty edibles on 
his bill of fare.” 

«Can you tell me what is the greatest delicacy 
to a Chinaman’s palate ? asked Will Fosdick, as we 
followed Mr. Darro’s leading. “Guess!” 

“Puppy pies ?” 

«* Shark’s fins ?” 

« Bird’s-nest soup ?” 

« Whale nerves ?” 

** Stewed sea-snails ?” 

Each time he shook his head. 

“ No; boiled lice,” he said, soberly. 

«“ Oh !—dreadful!” cried Beth. “ How could 
you tell us anything so shocking ?” 

“A fact!” he persisted. “Lice, or rice—a 
Chinaman sounds ‘1’ for ‘r’ you know—is his 
stable article of diet.” He was enjoying Beth’s 
discomfiture with all the relish of a fun-loving boy. 

Hop Tong was very affable. He assured us 
that he kept knives and forks for “ Melicans” who 
didn’t wish to use chop-sticks, and would like to 
taste a Chinese dinner. He showed us the chop- 
sticks, however—little round polished sticks of 
ivory—and we saw them being used dextrously. 
Then we sat down before a refreshment table, 
and wondered what we should do next. 

“TI should choke to bite one of those cakes,” 
gasped Beth. “They look like toilet-soap.” 

«“ Dried melon seeds!” sniffed Geneva, with her 
aristocratic nose receding upward. 

«“ Whole chickens cooked in oil!” I protested. 
“I couldn’t swallow a morsel.” 

“Here are candied fruits,” said Mr. Darro, 
pointing to some salvers. 

« But we don’t know how they were candied,” 

«“ And preserved watermelon,” announced Will 
Fosdick, as though he had made a happy dis- 
covery. 


ked the merchant. 
she responded, solemnly, shaking 





ae 

“I haven’t any appetite for preserves,” wid 
Geneva faintly. 

«We can all take tea,” laughed Mr. H 
coming to the rescue. “Shall we call Bi to 
put the kettle on? Here, Hop Tong, serve wy 
with your best.” 

While we sipped the flowery beverage, he en 
gaged our host in conversation. 

“Can you make a good living?” he asked, with 
the air of one deeply interested, and, it might b 
on the eve of embarking in the business hj 

“Me catchee littee chancee.” Hop Tong was 
not very enthusiastic; but we reflected that g 
Chinaman is not prone to enthusiasm, «Tg 
muchee same,” he added, after a moment, from 
which we inferred that competition was not the 
life of trade in that Oriental domain. 

We took Sing Quong for a guide, and spent g 
half-hour one evening at Donn Yuai Yuen’s 
China theatre—a theatre filled with big Johns 
and little Johns, with only a sparse sprinkling of 
Mrs. Johns, in a space at one end of the 
where the women sit apart from the men, 
looked for all the world like their pictures on the 
tea-boxes—not a whit better, not a whit wome 
They wore plain dark blouses, and their hair wag 
brushed tightly back from the temples, and stood 
out in great gummy wings on each side. Theg 
stiff glossy loops were decorated with immense 
balls, like mimic globes of the earth, fastened tp 
long pins and standing out several inches from the) 
head. 

«I have learned how they keep their hairig” 
that remarkable fashion,” said Beth. “ Hereafter 
you need only dress your puffs once a week, if you 
do as they do and wear a little curious 
pillow at night. It fits close to the back of 
neck (a Chinese woman showed me one), and 
must save a great deal of labor.” 

“I shall look to see Miss Beth out in wings 
next,” said Mr. Hughes teasingly. 

« If she comes to that you may be sure she will 
wear a wooden pillow,” Geneva said, langhing 
think of Beth struggling with gummy 
when even her short curls were “such a 
as she often declared. 

«“ Have you noticed the red strands braided in 
the children’s pig-tails?” asked Will F 
“Every queue would be cut off by “a 
without a minute’s delay, if it wasn’t for those 
threads. Red, you know—or perhaps you dowt 
know, but you should—wards off all such unpre 
voked attacks ; and in time, by judicious care and 
much shaving, the proper length and the approv 
‘copper biler’ effect on top are both attained.” — 

Calling one day on a little housekeeper 
who had apartments on Nob Hill, she showed s 
her washing, which Hi Hung Hen had just brought 
in. 


Fy: 


“ He comes every Monday morning,” she told 
us, “with two blue bags swung over his shoulder 
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one on each end of a pole, and carries away the 
élothes; to return them snowy in whiteness, glossy 
as the surface of a mirror, and starched to such a 
degree of stiffness that it would be little less than 
suicide to attempt to salute a friend on the street 
if out for the first time in a fresh tie.” 

«Does he always do them to suit you?” I 
inquired, with remembrance of sundry incon- 
sistencies in our own Bridget’s clear-starching and 
ironing. “If he does, you are a favored mortal.” 

«OQ no; not by any means! But when an 
article does not suit I immediately crumple it back 
into the blue bag: and nothing apparently so 
impresses my Celestial laundryman with the serious 
import of his duties as this proceeding. Not a 
trace of displeasure shows on his face, but with 
that inevitable childlike smile he nods his little 
skull-cap and says, ‘ Alla same lightee ! Mi washee- 
washee he to-mollow ; no muchee bobbery! Chin- 

in!’ ” 

' said that Hi Hung Hen was evidently a 
treasure; for what Biddy would receive a repri- 
mand in that submissive fashion ? 

« How is it about his sprinkling?” Beth asked 
with deep concern. “ Doesn’t he use his mouth 
for a sprinkler, as Mary Maloney’s ‘Chinee’ did ?” 

The little housekeeper laughed. “I never 
question him,” she admitted. “It might not be 
policy.” 

San Francisco was the pivot upon which we 
swung around to several charming outside places: 
to Oakland to escape the sea wind and the fog, 
for its orchards and gardens are protected by the 
hills of the Coast Range ; to San Rafael to see the 
lovely homes, like little glimpses of paradise, 
nestling at the foot of towering Mount Tamalpais ; 
to Alameda to the famous baths, and home across 
the beautiful bay which always fascinated us with 
its blue waters, and brown little islands, and 
purple rim of hills, and dancing boats with sails 
like wings of birds flashing out in the sun-light, as 
they went riding up and down with many a 
graceful dip into the sea. For my part I never 
tired of the harbor, with ships of all nations 
swinging with the swing of the tide and thronging 
its wharves along the city front; of the Golden 
Gate, through which steamers from the Orient 
came, with flags flying, while between its bold 
headlands the “ wind of the western sea” pours 
itself with a fierce sweep into the city. 

One of our pleasantest trips was from San Fran- 
cisco southward by rail, following along by the 
bay, past the pretty suburban towns of San Mateo, 
Redwood City, Santa Clara and San Jose, to 
Monterey, one of the most beautiful of shore re- 
sorts, 

San Jose isin the centre of a beautiful valley 
j that opens on the bay, and is connected with 
Santa Clara by the Alameda—the beautiful way— 
a lovely avenue three miles in length, bordered by 
double rows of century-old willows planted by the 





Jesuit fathers. Along the “beautiful way” wild 
mustard had spread its yellow blossoms out over 
acres of land—the air was perfumed with its pun- 
gent scent; it seemed as if the valley was one 
waving sea of gold. Santa Clara is one of the 
most fertile valleys of California, and has some of 
the finest country places on the Pacific coast. 
Great green levels rich with grain, vines and 
orchards, cover vast areas, dotted with handsome 
residences, and with live oaks strongly resembling 
our New England elms and growing to majestic 
proportions. 

“It must be the paradise of the ranchero,” said 
Will Fosdick, and Beth gaily suggested that he 
ought to become one himself, and live in a little 
redwood shanty out among the foot-hills, and .dress 
his hills of vine." 

At Santa Clara we visited the old Jesuit mission, 
where the gay young Spaniards used to celebrate 
their nuptials in the palmy mission days; where 
the olive-brown brides, and the dashing bride- 
grooms in slashed velvet suits, came prancing 
down the “beautiful way” on gaily-caparisoned 
caballos, while their lirtle bridle-bells went 

“‘Gingeling in the whistling wind as clear 
“‘ And eke as loud as doth the chapel bell.” 

I think we saw some of the identical brides and 
bridegrooms of those by-gone days. One of the 
brides was brown as a walnut, without a tooth in 
her head; and the bridegroom carried a staff, and 
walked totteringly. Yet I like to fancy that when- 
ever the great bell of the Mission rings, it sends 
the old-time music of those little bridle-bells 
“ gingeling ” in both their hearts. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“ That sweet golden clime 
Where the traveller's journey is done.” 

Monterey is a little mud-gray town sitting among 
roses; its adobe houses rising from out of en- 
chanted gardens; with a wild background of 
hills, vine-clad at their base. It has known bril- 
liancy ; but in time its beautiful gardens were left 
desolate, its adobes were deserted, a mild decay 
settled over all. But it is picturesque decay, and 
as such we liked it: we liked, too, the superb 
roses that were languishing on its dull walls. 

Geneva revelled in the quaint, sleepy atmos- 
phere as our coaches dashed through its slumbrous 
streets without awakening any visible signs of life. 
“There is something so satisfying in this atmos- 
phere,” she said. 

“ Satisfying because it makes one lazy,” laughed 
Mr. Darro. 

“That may be. At all events, I am positive I 
should take root if I stayed here long.” 

“ Did you ever see such a collection of houses ?” 
I asked, addressing no one in particular. “If 
somebody had been making a collection fer a 
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hundred years or more, selecting out the quaintest 
and setting them in rose-gardens, it could hardly 
rival this, Still, if a house is only a little pile of 
adobe, but has over it a great climbing vine with 
leaves as large as an umbrella, and tendrils as long 
as an endless cable, and a fuchsia tree is leaning 
up against it with a slender stem and a solid top 
of red and purple bells, it redeems it all, and we 
say—” 
“How lovely!” chimed in Beth, laughing 
_ merrily, “I thought your speech was getting so 
flowery you would need my assistance. I must 
say I like the adobes,”’ she went on in her impet- 
uous fashion. “They have such a roomy look 
and stretch out as though sunning themselves. 
Then the red tiles on the roofs make them ever 
so much prettier; and the walls look as if they 
would topple over if touched.” 

“They used to whitewash the adobes,” Mr. 
Hughes informed us. “The Indians found 
marine shells in the hills, sometimes two hundred 
miles inland from the coast, as well as along shore, 
and at elevations of a thousand feet. They dug 
up these deposits, burned them for lime, and 
whitewashed the houses and walls, making them 
glisten in the sun. Imagine them among the 
dark oaks!” 

‘I should like the mud-colored walls better,” 
Geneva maintained. “But who would ever sus- 
pect this drowsy place to be a bit of earth with a 

* history ?” 

“Or believe that from 1770 to 1830 it was one 
of the largest shipping-points on all the coast; or 
that it was once the brilliant Spanish capital, re- 
splendent with the wit and beauty of that by-gone 
day?” said Mr. Hughes. “It seems like a dream 
to think of the gallant Dons and the dark-eyed 
Dofias who lent youth and gayety to the place. 
There is so little here to keep one awake and 
active now, that it is hard to realize that there was 
ever the ‘sound of revelry by night’ within these 
falling walls. Many of the adobes are empty, 
and a ‘banguet-hall deserted’ air pervades the 
spot. Only the stately pines and the live oaks 
retain the vigor of the past.” 

“Yet I cannot throw off a feeling of expec- 
tancy,” I said, “that we may see some of the gen- 
tlefolk of the olden time, coming out on the veran- 
das as we pass. Fancy what it would be to see a 
Spanish lady in basquina and mantilla, with a 
glowing color like pomegranate bloom in her 
cheeks, fluttering her fan behind the fuschia trees, 
or stepping down through a rose-hedge to greet 
us.” 

“Fancy, too, what it would be to learn that 
she was the Senorita Aurora de Rodriguez,” said 
Will Fosdick, “and that she was coming to ask us 
to join in a Spanish fandango.” 

“I dan’t wonder at their calling Monterey, The 
Sleepy Hollow of the Land of the Setting Sun,” 
cried Beth. “ Whv doesn’t same one came to life, 





a 


and look at us as we pass; even if it is a Rip Van 
we 


Winkle, who must go to sleep again as soon as 
are gone?” 


As though in answer to her light words, a raven. 


haired, olive-skinned Spanish-Mexican and his 


wife came out of a little gray house and stogg | 


leaning on a broken wall to look at our whirl 


coaches with their gay groups; but not a sign of | 


interest showed in their swarthy faces: they had 
been too long asleep for their life-pulse to be 
stirred, We looked back after them as far as we 
could see, and they still leaned on the adobe wall, 

“Perhaps they relapsed into somnolence, ang 


are sleeping there still,” Mr. Hughes remarked 


that evening, when, in the bright parlor of the Dg 
Monte, we recalled the scene. 

What a contrast the elegant Hotel del Monte 
forms to the deserted town! Everything’ is mod. 
ern, magnificent; it is like some of our Arabian 
Nights’ imaginings; and we wish for many days 
in which to wander through its fairy-like 
and penetrate the deep dark forest that surrounds. 
it. Was ever anything prettier than that forest? 
Was ever anything prettier than the little Lagung 
del Rey, over the smooth surface of which we 
used to go paddling, shooting along in tiny boats 
singing of the summer and of the sea? And they 
the sunsets! What were tinted shells and cloyeg 
hearts of watermelons to such sunsets as we gay 
there? It was no wonder that Miss Wyman 
poet-heart thrilled at the scene, inspiring her tp 
sing of “ The myriad iridescent hues that with 
their soft effulgent light illume the bosky dels” 
We felt something of the same spirit stir in us; but 
our more practical natures failed to eliminate the 
poetry. Once, I remember, on a moonlight night, 
we saw a charming picture that Geneva brought 
away in mind to some day put on canvas, It wa 
a brown young Portuguese lover leaning against 4 
pepper tree, looking down with fond eyes into th 
glowing face of pretty Mercedes. She worea 
scarf thrown carelessly over her head, half hiding i 
the dark rose-red cheeks, and the great dark eyes; 
but we could see, even in the moonlight, that she 
looked up to him trustingly. I did not wonderat 
Geneva’s wanting to put them on canvas: yetl 
have seen such pictures many a time, Ther 
happy, confidential air, and the shy manner @ 
which she lifted herself on tip-toe to fasten ame 
in his buttonhole, was very like that of some little 
home lovers whom I know very well. Only the 
pepper-tree was a new feature in the study, 

It was a fortunate choice to set the gothic hold 
on an oak-crowned hill, in the midst of the stately 
forest. : 
“I like such woods!” Beth emphatically # 
clared. “ There is a delicious odor of pine every 
where; and the trees are so familiar they com 
close up to the house and look in at the windows 
Why I could throw a stone into the top of that bg 
pine from our balcony.” 
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« Hear ! hear!” cried Will Fosdick. “TI should 
like to see you try it. If you didn’t throw the 
stone over your head into the bay I should lose 
my guess. You would be the first woman ‘to 
throw where she aimed if you succeeded.” 

« How much the oaks look like our orchard 
trees.” Mr. Hughes was pulling long streamers 
of pea-green moss from their low limbs. “The 
groves are perfectly free from underbrush, too: 
they tell me that is a peculiarity of these parks 
native to Spanish hills.” 

«The dry moss-pendants hanging from the 
branches make them look as though Christmas 
decorations had been left up the year through,” 
said Will Fosdick. “I wonder if they have any 
Christmas here? The climate is always nearly the 
same, only about six degrees difference between 
January and July ; sunny days predominate, even 
jn the wet season, while laborers can work out in 
their shirt-sleeves from New Year’s to Thanks- 
giving. Not much chance for Santa Claus to 
bring his reindeer this way!” 

«Reindeer! What would reindeer, or St. 
Nick either, do in a land where the dwellers did 
not even have fireplaces in their houses until the 
Americans came out and set the example ?” 
inquired Dick Darro. “The temperature was 
such that they had no need of them. It has been 
represented as a climate where the vagrant can 
sleep under a tent in the open air all his lifetime ; 
and I see no reason to doubt it ;—indeed, I rather 


envy the vagrant.” 
« What a delightful place this would be to set 


up an easel!” exclaimed Geneva. “These 
picturesque shores ought to be painted; there is 
abundant material: those knotted oak-boles where 
the sun-shafts shoot through, the enchanted forest, 
Miss Wyman’s ‘bosky dells,’ and the beautiful 
Del Monte lawn that looks like soft green velvet 
with the wind blowing up the pile, until I feel an 
almost irresistible impulse to stroke it with my 
sleeve, setting the nap the right way.” 

“ Why don’t you, then ?” questioned Mr. Darro, 
stretching himself luxuriously on the greensward 
and turning his face up to the sky, or up to 
Geneva, (I was not sure which, but I chose to 
fancy the latter) who was between him and the 
sky. “It is the easiest thing in the world to 
build ‘castles in Spain’ in this atmosphere,” he 
continued drowsily. “I am going to build a few, 
and people them to my liking.” This time I knew 
that he was looking at Geneva, and not at the sky. 
“['ll stray no further on at present, thank you! 
but lie under the pines and go to sleep. There’s 
nothing could so completely satisfy one in this idle 
land.” 

“You won't find it so satisfying, though,” 
wamed Beth, “when they have you arrested for 
trespass. It says very plainly, just above your 
head, ‘Keep off the grass!’ Why don’t you heed 
the rules ?” 





“ No sabe! Too muchee bobbery !” he laughed, 
but lazily, as became him in that sequestered spot : 
and we went off and left him to his castle-buildiag. 

“He isin love!” I exulted secretly. “He is 
in love, and with Geneva! My dreams are 
coming true!” 


“TI shall remember this as the red-letter day of 
all these jaunty days,” Geneva said one sunny 
morning. We were bowling along to Cypress 
Point through the bracing air, “drinking the sun 
as drinking wine.” 

Our way was through woods dense and top- 
tangled, across levels where brown spikes tipped 
with brilliant blossoms peeped forth, over hills be- 
tween which were pretty valleys rolling softly back 
to the mountains, and along the beach where the 
rollers boomed under our wheels. The levels 
were long stretches of the Salinas plain; the dis- 
tant mountains were the Santa Cruz; the waters 
were the bay of Monterey. Cypress Point was 
named three hundred years ago from the cypress 
trees which skirt its edge, known as Monterey 
cypress, and grown in no other place on the coast. 
Visitors declare that nowhere else in the world 
can such trees be found. Geneva called them 
poets’ trees. 

“ Did you ever read Sidney Lanier’s little poem 
to Bayard Taylor?” she asked. “I recall a line 
which always seemed to me to embody a poetic 
thought : 


‘“** And hear the beating of the hearts of trees.’ 


“What strong heart-beats these grand oid 
cypresses must have !” 

We lengthened our drive that day to visit the 
Mission of San Carlos in picturesque Carmel val- 
ley, some three or four miles from Monterey. It 
was founded by Father Junipero Serra in 1770, 
and was once a grand old building—the pride of 
the century—built by the Indians under direction 
of the Spaniards; but there is little Mission now, 
and much ruin. 

Mr. Hughes told us that these Missions were 
the most prominent feature of California in the 
early days. 

“But why did they care for such fine buildings 
off here in the wilderness?” asked Beth. “ And 
what supported them ?” 

He explained that they were self-supporting. 
Each Mission embraced noble forests, running 
streams, broad fields, with stock and game in 
abundance, dwellings, stores and workshops, and 
a costly church under the power of the padres, 
who contemplated converting the natives to the 
Roman faith, and so extending the domain of the 
Spanish crown, and securing permanent possession 
of the soil. 

** They tell me the San Carlos gardens were so 
rich that they abundantly supplied the vegetable 
market of Monterey,” said Mr. Darro, “If so, 
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their lands must have been well-chosen and man- 
aged.” 

« Ah, yes! the old padres knew enough to found 
their Missions in the most fertile valleys all along 
the coast. The first was established in 1769, and 
before the close of that century there were twenty 
in successful operation. Thus they secured good 
income, with but little outgo, Their wants were 
simple; what they needed was raised within their 
own precincts; and if a few extras were now and 
then desired, methods were devised for getting 
them without expense. As in the luxury of fire- 
wood, what little they required in that way the 
forest furnished them—they had simply to lop off 
the superfluous oak limbs.” 

«“ But how did they lose their power?” Beth 
wanted to know. 

“The government of Mexico interfered. The 
Missions were absorbing all the capital and lands, 
and shutting out emigration. In 1833 they were 
decreed civil institutions, henceforth to be under 
control of the State; by which means the padres 
lost their hold on lands, and stock, and dwellings, 
and at last nothing remained to mark their former 
power but the massive buildings now falling to 
decay.” 

«That must have been one of the old padres we 
saw this morning,” Beth surmised. “He was 
standing in a door of one of the adobes; his hair 
was as white as the sand-dunes on the beach, and 
his beard as long as the moss on the live oaks. 
Ifow many changes he must have known if he 
has lived here ever since the world—this part of 
it--was young!” 

“Did you know that the first potatoes in Cali- 
fornia were cultivated on this soil?” asked Will 
Fosdick. “They were. The old padre—it may 
have been the identical one you saw back there in 
the adobe—didn’t know their worth as an article 
of diet, and let the whole bountiful crop be given 
to the Indians, who sold them to the whalers who 
touched the coast here, all the return the Indians 
ever made being one salmon out of every ten they 
speared in the stream that flows through the valley.” 

The Mission was formerly a massive mound- 
shaped building, with two great towers. But the 
towers are fast falling, the stairs are cobwebbed 
and the burrowing-place of uncanny creatures ; 
where once was a roof the sun pours down upon 
the deserted inclosure, within which the winds 
rudely stir the weeds under whose waving tops tie 
Father Junipero Serra, and fifteen governors of the 
State. 

Beth and Geneva climbed up the stone steps 
into the crumbling turret-top, where they could 
look out over the uninhabited landscape and down 
into the open space which once held the Mission 
secrets. There Will Fosdick descried them as the 
gentlemen came up from a tour of inspection—a 
vain search for the site of the padre’s market- 
garden. 





* You must climb up here,” called Beth, gayiy 
“You can never achieve fame so easily again, 
and here’s a space to carve your name with the olf 
Dons’,” 

He and Mr. Darro needed no second bidding. 
and while they climbed to the top and came pa 
on the crumbling belfry wall, and made 
over the quaint, old-storyish scene, Mr, Hughes 
was telling me tales of the long ago, as we sat side 
by side on a weather-beaten slab that had beep 
used to prop the falling ruin. There was some 
thing in the lonesome summer air that made me 
feel strangely solitary. I wondered if there was q 
ghost haunting the ruin—if it were possible tha 
any of the dead and buried governors, or eyen 
Father Junipero himself, ever stalked up ang 
down through the weeds, viewing the wreck of 
former greatness. It seemed a fitting place for 
the ghost of a padre to come and muse on the 
fleeting pomp and vain glory of this 
world. If there was a ghost, I felt sure that jt 
was treading invisible air, itself viewless byt 
powerful, that day. Outside, as far as eye could 
see, long stretches of green were running off 
into hills, with waving mustard-tops filling the 
nearer space. The winds made solemn murmurs 
as they crept in through windowless ; 
and the weeds stirred with strange gliding 
motions to and fro, as though trying to hide the 
secrets that slumbered at their roots. Even Mr, 
Hughes seemed in some mysterious manner to 
belong to another phase of life, although we sat s9 
near—for the slab was propped at anything but a 
convenient angle to preserve a dignified beari 
that my sun-umbrella had sidled down intrusiyely 
close to his ulster-pocket, and his cane brushed my 
skirts with every blow as he switched the innocent 
heads of the grasses. There was a lull in the 
conversation after a time. I had been calling his 
attention to the young faces framed in the tower, 
bidding him note how like an exquisite piece of 
marble carved into a statue Geneva looked, stand. 
ing thus aloft; how Beth, with her crimson 
cheeks, gay streamers and bright parasol, dashed 
the dull picture with color. 

“How much youth holds to make it happy!” he 
said thoughtfully, as his eyes followed my direct 
ing, “and it never comes but once in a lifetime,” 
he continued, I thought a little sadly. 

“Mature years do not necessarily lose all the 
charms that bring happiness,” I answered, smiling, 

“Do you think so? I am glad you are so sure 
of it, and cling to the brightness as long as you 
can. I know all days seem pleasant days with 
you; you are contented, cheerful, to all appear 
ance happy in living your life as it comes, and 
making the most of it. It is what we all ought to 
do; but some have so much less than others to 
cheer their declining years.” 

It was after that last remark of his that silence 
fell. 1 was thinking of his words, wondering if his 
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‘fife was under some unseen cloud. It must be 


because of the little woman who was so dear; be- 
cause of his knowing that she was fading day by 
day, that the brightness was slipping out of his 
jife as the years wore away. But why had he 
‘ourneyed so far for simple pleasure; why was he 

ently content to linger, happy in the society 
of our little band of summer tourists ? 

It was a mystery I had not solved when gay 
yoices suddenly sounded, and, looking up, I saw 
that the tower was deserted and the “young 
folks” were trooping down the steps. I heard 
Geneva say : 

«What though moss is in its crevices, and its 
walls are age-browned, yet with its musical 
Spanish name and viewed through this sleepy 
Spanish atmosphere, who can say that deserted 
old San Carlos is not picturesque ?” 

And Mr. Darro laughingly added, “Yes, it is 
picturesque, even though we know that in a 
certain town of eastern thrift it might be taken for 
a disreputable mass of tumble-down clay. Well, 
association makes all the difference in the world.” 

As we drove away a little brown-faced lassie 
stood leaning against a browner post, ready to 
open the gate for us. She had a poppy-red glow- 
ing in her cheeks, and two raven plaits hanging 
over her shoulders; and she looked as if she 
might have leaned there in perpetual sunshine all 
her days. O, pretty Dolores! what a picture you 
were, tocarry away! And when we bade her good- 
bye, she flashed those wonderful eyes at us and 
said simply “ A Dios!” 

Driving home over the beach, with the moor- 
lands stretching landward dotted with yellow pop- 
pies and cypress groves, and bounded by the dis- 
tant line of mountains; seaward the long swell of 
blue extending like another sky as far as eye could 
see, we stopped to explore many romantic spots, 
and our hands were full of strange things which 
the drift had piled up along shore. 

“Our best treasures are those we pick up for 
ourselves,” decided Geneva. We were running 
down the beach, exclaiming over the curious keep- 
sakes old Ocean insisted upon thrusting upon our 
notice, and she was laying her ear to the lips of 
a shell the rollers had dashed at her feet. 

“Poor innocent habitants of the water!” I 
said, as Beth poked some little shiny wriggling 
creatures down with her parasol. “Jt is too bad 
to think of them but recently curled in their tinted 
shell-houses, listening to the song of the sea; now 
finding themselves homeless, their pearly cases 
crowded into our traveling-baskets to be carried 
across the continent to the very edge of another 
ocean.” 

“Worse than that, to think that We must pay 
fifteen cents a pound for all our extra baggage! ” 
Beth added with a comical air of solemnity, as we 
climbed into our carriage and were off again. 
“Ah! here is a new temptation.” Will Fosdick 





had descried a collection of rude brown dwel-- 


lings low down on the beach, which we were 
nearing. “Shall we shut our eyes and drive 
faster, or shall we stop?” ’ 

“ Stop, by all means!” cried Beth. Only see 
the odd little huts, and those glittering abalone 
shells strung on poles and set out in the sunshine. 
What beauties! Can’t we buy them and take 
them home ?” 

“This is a Chinese whaling-cove,” said Mr. 
Hughes. 

“ Fifteen cents a pound—” begun Will Fosdick; 
but Beth had already beckoned Fun See, who, 
standing under his own vine and fig-tree, was 
saying “two bittee” to her question “ How 
much ?” 

She glanced ruefully at the pile already picked up 
stowed away under the driver's seat. “But there 
are so many at home who never saw such things, 
and would be just wild to have them,” she plea- 
ded as if urging approval: and when Will Fosdick 
dropped the “two bittee” into Fun’s eager palm, 
she smiled him such thanks as I am sure would 
have sufficed to purchase twice that amount, and 
carried off the decorations of the abalone pole in 
triumph. “I should like very much to know 
what they take out of these,” she said, studying 
intently the pretty tinted shells, with what Geneva 
called “a flush of morning” in them. 

“They take out abalone meat, of course,” Will 
Fosdick proclaimed with his grandest air, as 
though that settled the question. It did not sat- 
isfy Beth, however. 

“But what zs abalone meat?” she persisted, 
turning to Mr. Hughes for information. “You 
always know things,” she admitted with bewitch- 
ing candor; “what is abalone meat good for? 
Do they eat it?” 

He laughed at her persistence. ‘ Really, Miss 
Beth, you flatter me!” he said, still laughing. 
«“ But after such a compliment I will tell you all I 
know. Did you ever read that line of Ben 
Jonson’s; ‘My meat shall all come in Indian 
shells?’ Perhaps he may have referred to some- 
thing of this kind. However that may be, the 
Chinese think the abalone meat a great delicacy ; 
and down on the southern coast of the state there 
are large companies of Chinamen who make their 
living by gathering the shells, cleaving them from 
the rocks at low tide, taking the meat out, boiling 
it, and then sending it salted, dried and firmly 
packed in bales to San Francisco; from whence it 
is shipped to their own country, where John 
seasons his soups with it and thinks it ‘heap 
good,’ ” : 

«“ Was not that a pretty sight?” Geneva asked, 
long after the fishery was left behind, referring to 
Fun See under his fig-tree. “I only regret that 
we can never make the home-friends see, as we 
saw it in this wonderful California air, with the 
morning shine and freshness over all, the rude 
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cluster of brown huts squatted low down on the 
sands, the coarse nets and the fishing-tackle, the 
poles of glistening abalones, and the droll Oriental 
aspect of the almond-eyed Celestials who make 
their living from the waves.” 


CHAPTER VIII. — 


“* While everything is clearly seen 
Which seeméd dim bef xe 


fore.” 
—Alexander Hume. 


That evening—the evening of our red-letter day 
and the last of our stay at Monterey—Mr. Hughes 
asked me to go for a walk on the beach. We had 
often walked there before, but I never knew 2 
night when Nature was so perfect. The bay 
came lapping in on the shore with a dreamy 
sound, and there were odors of strange, sweet, 
briny things in the night air. 

“It is simply delicious!” I said, already under 
its enchantment; and then I laughed to think how 
precisely my words sounded like Beth’s. 

We wandered up and down, passing and 
repassing others who, like ourselves, had been 
lured out by the white moonlight. Up on the 
hotel piazzas music was filling the air, borne to us 
but faintly through the distance; and with that 
and the grand sea-songs in our ears, we walked in 
silence for a long time, after a few little common- 
places of conversation that seemed strangely out 
of harmony amid such surroundings. Beth and 


Will Fosdick were strolling near, Beth warmly 
wrapped in a white shawl, with ribbons flying and 
her .bewitching little gipsy-face looking more 


bewitching than ever in the moonlight. They did 
not notice us, and just as they passed I heard her 
say in that impulsive way of hers: “O I wish I 
was going to stay here forever!” 

“You don’t mean it! What would / do?” 
That was in Will Fosdick’s voice. 

I glanced up quickly at Mr. Hughes. He had 
heard, too; but he did not seem concerned. 

“You don’t think that they—mean it?” I ven- 
tured, aghast. 

“Mean what?” 
tion. 

“Why—that—mean that—” I really did not 
know how to express myself clearly. 

“That he thinks Miss Beth the dearest bit of 
femininity that ever walked the earth, and that 
she looks up to him as the embodiment of all that 
is good and true?” he questioned, seeing my 
puzzled face. “Why should they not mean it, 
pray?” 

“ Because they are both too young to think of 
such a thing. Why, you told me yourself that 
Will was a student yet; and you can see what a 
child Beth is.” 

“My dear friend, it is ‘the old tale, overtold ;’ 
love laughs at age. Youth is the time to love—to 
learn to love, that is—and we should keep on lov- 


He smiled at my consterna- 





ing, if our love is a worthy one, until we go dost 
tothe grave. Perhaps you may think I do nat 
practice what I preach, (What did the man mean? 
Had he learned to love in youth, and allowed his 
love to grow cold in age? )—* perhaps yoy 
not understand why I lay no claim to such a love. 
as I hold to be the crowning glory of every man’s 
life” (worse and worse! had he wooed and Wop 
love without love of his own?). « Perhaps you 
may not believe as I do, that early marriages a 
more often a boon than otherwise. I do not reog, 
lect that we ever exchanged views on this sy 
—come, let us sit down on this sand-dune and 
talk it over.” 

I had never known his tone more gentle, his 
manner more respectful. Much as I was su. 
prised at his acknowledgment, there was Do good 
reason why we should not discuss this matter a 
well as any other; so I sat down, 

“ Are you warmly wrapped ?” he asked, and if 
I had been a younger woman I should haye 
thought his tone almost lover-like. As it was, i 
touched a chord that nearly brought the tears 
Somehow the spell of that morning still ]j 
I thought it was because the old padre’s ghost was 
not yet laid. ‘Do you remember,” he conti 
presently, “the little talk we had on that old ram. 
bling piazza at Salt Lake, about the ties of home? 
I thought that you agreed with me then, that the 
most beautiful thing in life was a home founded 
on true principles. Does it matter whether they 
are the young or the old who found it, if they 
know their own needs ?” 

Why was this man talking to me in this strain? 
I knew there was no excuse for my foolish tremor 
at his words—I think it was his tone more thag 
his words that unnerved me; but I could not re 
ply—speech would not come. By and by hewent 
on: 

“I have often wondered why you, with all your 
sensitive womanly nature, have never found such 
a home as the one to which you alluded then 
Was it your choice, or was it because the right 
one never offered ?” j 

He waited for me to answer, and in that little 
moment that he waited it seemed that the past all 
came back to me: the long years through which] 
had clung to the thought of which I had told him 
that night on the hotel piazza, the thought of my 
own fireside and my own loved ones gathered 
there. How could I speak to him of what wasin 
my heart! how confess that of all the friends who 
had been mine, never one had touched a respom 
sive chord in my nature! Never one? If it had 
been true, I could not have told him; but, alas! 
was it true? I knew in that moment that this 
man who had talked to me of the secrets of the 
winds and the waterfalls, who had thought of my. 
pleasure, cared for my comfort, shared my friend. 
ship—that this man whose wife was even now 
looking forward to his return, had come nearet 
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jmany other to the ideal I had cherished—that 

he was the ideal in all respects save one; and 

that one—ah, me! Why must there forever be a 
ser between us and happiness ? 

It was during that one little moment that all 
these thoughts came crowding upon me; then, as 
[had no answer for him, I heard him saying : 

, «Js it asking too much? Do not consider it so! 
{ wish you to tell me—i insist upon knowing !” 
Hlis tone was growing impassioned. 

That was too much. Rising, I confronted him, 
and even in the moonlight I know he must have 
seen my earnestness. 

«You have no right to question me—me—you /” 
Jcried, getting somewhat confused as to pro- 
nouns, but trying to make my meaning clear. 

«But I Aave the right,” He had risen, too; 
but he was composed, though thoroughly in 
eamest, as I could see. “If it was because the 
right one never offered, I wished to tell you of 
one that I have in mind; to me a dear but a 
lonely home—doubly lonely since knowing you— 
that I hoped you would consent to share. May I 
offer it?” 

Wild thoughts flashed through my mind. Had 
his wife died? Was he taking advantage of my 
friendliness, and giving me so base a return? But 
no; he was sincere, at all events; and before I 
could frame a reply—no doubt I was slow at com- 

nsion, but I was so unused to scenes of this 
kind—he was looking into my face with a gaze 


that compelled me to meet his eyes, and asking: 

«You are not offended? You will hear me; 
and you will answer me truly ?” 

By this time I was fairly aroused, and, retreat- 
ing backward as far 1 could without falling over 
the sand-dune, I managed to say: 

‘#No, I will not hear you, Garibaldi Hughes! 


Iwill never answer your question! 1 will leave 


” 
«What have I done ?” he asked, sorrowfully. 
“What have you of done?” I retorted 

“You have won my confidence; you have 

pretended to be my friend; I have trusted you and 

given you my regard; you have abused that 
regard, and treated me in a way I can never 
lorgive.” 

I shall never forget the look he gave me. 

“It is a strong accusation you bring,” he said 
slowly, speaking, I thought, with difficulty; and I 
could see that the strong man trembled. “A 
strong accusation! I do not know that you will 
recognize my right to question you as I have 
done,” his speech growing still: more slow as he 
proceeded, “but I thought such right was mine 
because of the great love I bore you—” 

“Mr. Hughes!” I said, shaking with agitation, 
(it was really dreadful to mc to hear him go on in 
that way,) “you will oblige me by never saying 
such a word again. It is uncalled for! (It is 
mgentlemanly! It is intolerable!” bringing out 





éach succeeding word with added emphasis. 
“ What would M/rs. Hughes say to such perfidy ?” 

At my first bitter denunciation he had lowered 
his head, and I was glad to see it; I might be 
bringing him to a realizing sense of his wrong- 
doing : at my last words he raised it suddenly, and 
I begun to fear he realized nothing but surprise. 

“Mrs, Hughes?” he said, in evident amaze- 
ment. 

“Mrs. Hughes!” 
cision. 

“I do not understand you,” he said. 

“It cannot be difficult to understand.” I was 
trying hard to keep my temper. I wished that 
Beth would appear; that Miss Wyman and her 
note-book would come into view; that Phil Hartley 
was at hand to state the “ facts” of this complicated 
case. But no one was in sight, and I continued : 
“You surely cannot have forgotten that you left 
her in Chicago scarcely five weeks ago.” 

Suddenly his face lighted; he smiled even 
through his amazement. “What absurd mistake 
is this?” he said. “Have you thought me a 
pretender all this while? Could you think I 
would treat you so ?” 

“Treat me—how ?” I fairly gasped. 

“That I would try to win your regard when 
some one else claimed it! It is alla mistake !—all 
a great mistake! Indeed it is a mistake !” 

He begun to laugh, softly, as though he had 
been in pain and laughing was a relief. I 
wondered if the man was a lunatic. If he was, it 
was an embarrassing thought that | had made 
friends with him ; if not, it was more embarrassing 
still. I looked at him, bewildered; and he came 
quickly toward me and took my hands. It was so 
abruptly done that I could not checkuhim, even if 
I had dured to check a possible lunatic; and he 
was saying : 

“The Mrs. Hughes we left in Chicago—poor 
little woman!—is my brother’s wife. I never 
thought that you did not know. You have never 
seen my Mrs. Hughes—unless it may have been 
in your mirror,” he added, smiling. “Do ycu 
think you have seen her there, Miss Kittery?” _ 

.Was there ever anything so absurd? Of course 
the thought mzgh¢ have occurred to me, although 
it really never had, that he was not the only Mr. 
Hughes in the world; that because a woman bore 
the same name she was not necessarily his wife. 
I had been as unsuspecting as a child, and this 
was my reward. I could not but feel thankful 
that I had not known; else some feeling of res- 
traint might have pervaded our intercourse. As 
it was, we had been friends in the truest sense; 
now there was no barrier to my loving this best 
of friends if I chose. IfI chose! Had J not ac- 
knowledged to my own heart but a little while 
before, that no other one had ever come so near 
my ideal? The last barrier was swept away; and 
when, still keeping my hand in his, he insisted on 


I repeated, with slow pre- 
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my answering him, I—as I said before, we are 
only matter-of-fact, middle-aged people, and of 
course it is no difference what my answer was: it 
is enough to know that he was satisfied with it— 
that I was not in the least anxious for Geneva, Miss 
Wyman, or Mr. Hartley, to put in an appearance. 

Did you ever know a time when it seemed that 
everything happened in one day? I did on that 
day. When I went up to our room I found Ge- 
neva sitting at the window, apparently deeply ab- 
sorbed in looking at nothing. She glanced up as 
I entered. 

«“ Why, aunt Kit!” she cried. How red your 
cheeks are! You’ve been taking cold out in the 
damp. Jamaica ginger’s good; shall I mix you 
some ?” 

“I don’t want any Jamaica ginger, Geneva,” 
I answered her, rather pertly, “I have not been 
taking cold.” 

“I can’t imagine why your cheeks should be so 
red, then,” she said; and resumed her old ocupa- 
tion of looking at nothing. 

In another minute the door opened and Beth 
rushed in—for once I had outstayed that thought- 
less child on the beach—with a newspaper in her 
hand. « Why, how red your cheeks are!” she 
commented. Been taking cold? Jamaica gin- 
ger’s good.” After which sage advice she drew 
a hassock to Geneva’s side and asked: “ Guess 
what I’ve found !” 

Geneva raised her eyes languidly; then, as they 
fell on the paper which Beth had folded carefully 
down ata certain spot, her face lost its languor 
and flushed up equal to mine, I imagine. 

« What is it, Beth?” 

“Don’t you know; can’t you guess? How 
stupid not t@ read the news earlier!” Beth was 
provokingly cool. 

“Tell me what you have found that interests 
you!” Geneva leaned forward in her eagerness 
and tried to reach the paper. 

« That interests you, you mean. Listen! ¢ Pas- 
senger lists. Passing Omaha. Omaha, June 
12th:—-Through passengers on to-day’s train, to 
arrive in San Francisco June 16th, Stuard Chal- 
loner.’ There now—did you know he was com- 
ing ? ” 

Geneva’s face was radiant. ‘ Yes, I thought it 
must be soon,” she said; and then she glanced at 
me. 

«Geneva! what is this you have been doing ?” 
I cried. My air-castles were tumbling around me. 
« What will Mr. Darro think after ail your friend- 
liness ? ” 

“O read on, Beth!” Her face wore the eager 
look again. “ You have not read all; what is the 
rest ?” 

«“ The rest! I should think that was enough,” 
said puzzled Beth, turning to the paper. 

The next moment she was reading: “ Abraham 
Dole, Mrs. Ellen Doie, Blanche Dole—my, how 


doleful !—Rosalie Venners, Mrs. ‘Richard Das 


—Mrs.—Richard—Darro!—Why, Richard means. 


Dick, doesn’t it ?” 
Geneva laughed softly, a little happy laugh, at 


Beth’s perplexity. “ Dick means Richard, the 


answered, laughing still. 


“Mrs. Darro is comin ¢; 
how glad he will be!” , 


« And he has had a wife all this time?” I fal 


tered. That was even worse than thinkif 
married and finding that he was Phe = 

* All thistime. He could not well have been 

‘married since he came away.” Geneva wa 
laughing again. 

“He might,” I said desperately, thinking of 
her, and my cherished plans, 

“ Why didn’the bring his wife along, then, like 
a rational man, and not let her come al] this long 
journey alone ?” Beth’s eyes were indignant, 

“ He didn’t let her come alone. Don’t YOu see 
—‘ Mr. Stuard Challoner, Mrs. Richard Darr?’ 
Only their names got separated.” 

“And you knew they were coming?” T asked 

“Yes. It is just this way: Dick Darto ang 
Stuard are cousins; very dear cousins, too, gh 
though I had never seen Mr. Darro; and Mr 
Dick is an invalid. He'was afraid to bring her 
off so far until he knew what the climate was; 
he came on with us, and arranged to send for her 
if he was suited. He was suited, and sent for her, 
Then Stuard found that he could get away for 
a month, so he wrote his cousin that he would 
come with her, as we had decided to stay longer 
than we first intended, and have the month with 
us at the Yosemite, and the Geysers, and down at 
Santa Barbara. I thought it no use to tell you, 
Aunt Kit, for I knew you did not like Stuard, 
and would only worry. But the story 1s told now 
—and you must make the best of it.” 

Her face saddened as she said that last. She 
knew my prejudice, and felt sorry to grieve me 
As I looked at her, and thought of her glowing 
face a moment before, I relented. What if she 
were to interfere in my choice? I knew I would 
abide by my own decision; why should she nt 
be free to do the same? I was wondering how] 
should best tell her so, when Beth interposed.‘ 

“OQ Geneva! It’s like a story. Everything 
comes out just as it should. Who would har 
thought five weeks ago that so many things could 
have happened ?” 

« Yes, everything comes out just as it should’ 
I said it, with a glance at Geneva which, afters 
little, she understood. Without another word sk 
was kneeling by my side, with her head inmyhp 

“ Do you really mean it, aunt Kit ?” she asked 
breathlessly. 

“TI really mean it,” I answered sincerely. #1 
would no more stand in the way of your happines 
than you would stand in the way of mine—if my 





heart was very much set upon some one I thought 
worthy,” 
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Something—it must have been in my tone— 
caused her to look up. What she saw in my 
face 1 don’t know; but she took my cheeks in 
both her palms and kissed them. “ Your heart zs 
set upon some one; is it Mr. Hughes?” she 
questioned anxiously. 

« If it is—?” 

«QO 1am so happy if it is! 
and true,” she said warmly. 

«He’s just grand !” was Beth’s ardent exclama- 


I know he is good 


sae though we met him in a railroad car, 
and it is never safe to trust much to travelling 
acquaintances,” I said humbly, recalling my own 
words of but a few weeks before, and feeling that 
humiliation was desirable after such unwarranted 
distrust. 

«I trusted him from the first,” said Geneva, 

«So did I,” chimed in Beth. “He was so 
kind to that little wife of his brother’s ; and then— 
he’s Will Fosdick’s uncle, you know. It’s 
perfectly splendid !” 

«Ah, Beth! Your secret’s out,” said Geneva, 
gayly. 
Then Beth slipped down on her knees by 
Geneva’s side, and put her pretty head with all its 
kinks and curls in my lap; and we all three 
echoed: “It’s perfectly splendid!” 

Further confidence was put to flight abruptly by 
the sound of a voice—of two voices—in the cor 
ridor just outside our door. One was saying: 

«It may be considered the Long Branch of the 
Pacific coast. The Hotel del Monte far surpasses 
all the seaside hotels in the east, having cost, with 
furniture and appointments, a quarter of a million 
dollars.” 

“A quarter of a million dollars!” There was 
no mistaking that soft little echo. “The Long 
Branch of the Pacific coast! Dear me!—how 
glad 1 am I came!” 

“So am I!” whispered Beth, stifling her 


laughter. 


“AndI!” “And I!” 


[THE END.] 





DORRIS. 


BY THOMAS S, COLLIER. 

The wind blew in heavy gusts through the val- 
leys that run steep afid barren among the moun- 
tains that border the sea-coast of Galway. Dark 
clouds came drifting up from the wide ocean 
teaches, and hung heavy and threatening above 
the bare and desolate peaks. 

“Ah! well! this is far from being a Paradise. 
How sharp the wind is!” and the speaker but- 
toned his shaggy great-coat close up to his chin. 

_ He was a young fellow, with great, square 
shoulders, and a frank, manly face, about which 
curled a profusion of golden-colored whiskers. 
His blue eyes, though full of a merry light, still 





had that deeper fire shining through, that told of 
a strength and daring it would be dangerous to 
despise, 

His comrade, an older man, had made himself 
as impervious to the weather as a thick coat and 
muffler could make him, and was complacently 
smoking a cigar, while his steady, sure-footed 
horse picked its way along the rough road. 

“It is not as pleasant as the club or Harlow 
Hall; but I have seen a wilder road, and had a 
decidedly rougher surrounding.” 

There was a resemblance between the men, the 
main difference being that the second speaker was 
older, and had an air of having seen service. His 
eyes were keen and determined, while holding the 
same laughing gleam that made his companion’s 
so pleasant; and there was.white among the yel- 
low of his long beard. He was evidently one 
ready to meet any emergency, and at home in the 
camp or drawing-room. Something in the glow 
of his eye, the clasp of his hand, seemed to imply 
a courage, strength and determination that meant 
a desperate battle for success; and you could tell 
at a glance that he would be a staunch friend and 
a dangerous foe. He was not so tall as his com- 
panion, but possessed the same .Saxon character- 
istics—the same strong manhood and handsome 
face. 

“I know that you have. That campaign in 
Afghanistan, and your experience in the Crimea, 
were rougher, doubtless; but a fellow expects 
such things there. Here, in what purports to be a 
civilized country, you look for a way-side inn, at 
least.” 

“O’Donnel’s place can not be far away. He 
said that it was but twelve miles from the Bay, and 
we must have gone ten since leaving it.” 

“ Well, I hope he will have a good dinner 
ready, for I feel like doing justice toone. It adds 
wonderfully to a fellow’s appetite to face such a 
gale as this.” 

“You are right, and a good appetite is the best 
sauce one can have for a good dinner; and 
O’Donnel never was guilty of having any other.” 

As he finished speaking, the wind came roaring 
through a narrow ravine that ran off at right 
angles from the road they were following, and 
brought with it a wild and piercing wail, that, 
rising and falling in a peculiar manner, seemed to 
possess a weird and shivering cadence. 

«“ What is that ?” cried the young man, rising in 
his saddle. ‘Surely there is some diabolical work 
going on down that gorge.” 

“We can soon see what it is. Have your 
revolvers ready,” and his companion led the way 
down the cold and gloomy path. 

A sharp turn to the left revealed a narrow bay 
with a broad shelving beach, on which several 
fishing crafts were drawn up. To the right lay a 
stretch of level land, bordered by some gentle 
rising hills that were overhung by the sterner and 
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higher mountains, A line of huts clustered along 
the beach, clinging to the steep rocks of the cliffs 
for shelter. A more pretentious building at the 
eastern extremity of these, gloried in a faded sign 
that proclaimed it an inn. One or two small 
shops mingled with the low huts, and a short dis- 
tance from the village, seated in the midst of a 
small park that ran down to the head of the bay, 
was a large, dilapidated mansion, whose turreted 
towers and extensive out-buildings told that it had 
once been a fine and stately home—evidently the 
Manor House of the district. 

As the two men turned from the narrow road 
on to the broad sweep of beach, the peculiar wail 
they had heard grew louder, and they saw, 
gathered at the entrance of the carriage-way lead- 
ing to the large house, a crowd of men, women 
and children, who seemed to be burdened by 
some heavy sorrow. The women and older men 
were swaying their bodies back and forth, and ut- 
tering the weird cry that went echoing through 
the valleys—a cry whose words they could not 
understand, as they were of the strange language 
found only in the western mountains of Ireland. 

One or two younger men stood a little apart 
from the rest; and riding up to these, the eldest 
of the two horsemen asked : 

“ What is the matter? Has anything gone 
wrong ?” 

The man touched his hat, and after a sharp 
look at his questioner, answered : 

«“ Yes, something has gone wrong. One of the 
cursed money-brokers has got his grip on the 
Caran House, and he and a lot of constables have 
just gone to it, to put the Master and his people 
out.” 

« What, at such a time!” cried the young man. 

“They don’t care for the time, and the Mistress 
is sick, too; but the Master is Irish, and the 
broker comes from London,” said the man, bitterly. 

“ This should not be—it shall not be,” said the 
young man. “It is cowardly as well as cruel to 
force a sick woman from her home in such 
weather. Come, uncle.” 

“ Hold, stop a moment Reginald. Tell me, in 
as few words as you can, all about this matter,” 
and the elder man turned to the person who had 
answered his nephew’s question. 

“There’s not much to tell. The house there, 
and the village and the country for miles about 
belonged to the old Caran place; but the family 
have been growing poor for a long time, and when 
the Master got it, it was covered with debt. He 
could do nothing toward clearing it off, fur the 
interest ate up the rents, and the Mistress has been 
sick, and now they are going to take the place; 
for the stories say that the mortgages are held by 
a man who wishes to marry the Master’s daughter, 
and an English broker, and Miss Dorris don’t love 
the fellow, and the Master says she shall not marry 
him to save the place. So the broker came down 





with his gang just now, and the Master and hig 
family must go.” 

“The Master is a gentleman,” said the young 
man, 

“You are right sir; but the worst of it is, the 
whole place, inn and all, belongs to these new 
folks, and we will all have to go. And the fellow 
Miss Dorris has refused has ordered that the 
family shall not be allowed shelter on the place” 

“ The scoundrel!” and Reginald Harlow’s hand 
closed heavily on his riding-whip. 

“No more a scoundrel than yourself,” said a 
cold, hard voice, and the speakers turned to see, 
standing close to them, a man whose approach had 
been so stealthy they had not noticed it, He 
was tall, with black beard and hair, and that 
sinister gleam in his eyes that marks the mien 
whom passion rules. 

«“ That’s he,” said the villager, shrinking back, 

Reginaid Harlow’s whip sang as it cut the air, 
and fell sharp and stinging across the man’s face, 


His opponent drew a pistol and leveled it, but + 


before he could pull the trigger, the man who had 
been speaking to Reginald sprang forward and 
knocked it from his grasp. 

«“ You shall rue this,” hissed the man. “ Voy 
shall rue this; for a Cordner never forgets or for. 
gives, and I, Stephen Cordner, will not stain the 
reputation of my race. As for you, who dare on 
my own land to insult me, you, sir, shall give me 
satisfaction—the satisfaction of a gentleman,” and 
his eyes, blazing with hate, glared at Reginald. 

«] never refuse a gentleman satisfaction. Prove 
that you are one, and I will see that you get it” 
and Reginald met the dark eyes with a glance as 
hot and defiant as their own. 

« This can end here for the present,” said Reg. 
inald’s uncle. “I am Ralph Harlow; here is my 
card,” and he handed a card on which the name, 
Sir Ralph Harlow, was printed in plain, bold type, 
*¢ You will find my nephew and myself at Lord 
Hugh O’Donnel’s place, when you wish us.” 

“I will see that you hear from me soon,” said 
the man, turning, and walking rapidly toward his 
horse, which he had left standing in the shadows 
of the cliff. 

Reaching it, he sprang into the saddle, and 
looking back at the assembled villagers, he shook 
his clenched hand at them, and shouted: 

« I will see that you pay for this, and that, too, 
before a day goes by.” 

Then he turned his horse into the gorge, and 
went swiftly from sight. 

«“ We must see what can be done at the House,” 
said Sir Ralph; “come,” and he led the way 
along the carriage-road. 

The House was soon reached, and they found 
the officers at the door, in which a white-haired 
man was standing, barring their way. 

«IT tell you that my wife is sick, dangerously %, 
and that it will kill her to be moved in this storm” 
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T There is only one alternative,” said a man 
dad in civilian’s dress; “ pay the mortgage.” 

«But I have no money. You know I have no 
money. Oh! you coward! to come at such a 
time.” 

The man spoken to smiled sneeringly. 

«Take care, Rossell Caran, or you will regret 

s. 99 
as old man’s face grew white with rage. 

«Rossell Caran, is it! Mr. Rossell Caran to 

. sirrah, and remember it, or I will break every 
bone in your body ;” and he was advancing with 
upraised cane, when a little white hand was laid 
on his arm, and a clear, sweet voice that thrilled 
the blood of Reginald Harlow said : 

«Please, father, be calm. For my sake, be 
calm.” 

The form that came out of the shadow and 
stood by the old man was indeed rich in grace and 
strength, and the face was luminous with beauty. 
Reginald’s heart gave a sharp, quick throb, and 
like'the flash of light that speeds across the storm, 
his love went out to the lovely woman before him. 

No one had noticed his approach, as the shrub- 
bery bordering the road had hid it; and when he 

from his horse, and strode rapidly through 
the crowd of officers to the old man’s side, the 
farmer fell back as though an apparition had ap- 
peared among them. 

« Sir, tell him you will pay his paltry mortgage,” 
he cried; “and I say you had better be very civil 
here,” he added, facing the man. 

“Paltry? The mortgage is for twenty thousand 
pounds, and there is three thousand pounds of in- 
terest due,” and the broker’s eyes grew wide with 
wonder. 

“Make out your receipt, and hand me the 
mortgage,” cried Reginald, “and I will give you 
an order on my bankers for the payment of all that 
is your due.” 

The old gentleman had remained silent, seem- 
ingly too astonished to speak; but the girl now 
came forward, and taking Reginald’s hand said: 

“How can I thank you, sir, for your kindness? 
But do not let your sympathy lead you to loss. I 
fear Caran House will be but a sorry acquisition.” 

“ He will find it so,” muttered the broker. 

“Do not think of me in the matter,” said Reg- 
inald, removing his hat, “It is not a matter of 
gain, but of the duty we owe each other.” 

The old man came forward and grasped Regi- 
nald’s hand. 

“Ido not know you, sir, or why you take such 
an interest in me and mine; but your words tell 
me that you are a gentleman, and I welcome you 
to my home—or to your home,” he added, a tone 
of sorrow saddening his voice. 

Sir Ralph had advanced to his nephew’s side, 
and now said : 

“I believe I must claim an acquaintance, 
You and I, Mr. Caran, were Lieutenants in the 





Light Dragoons together, in that celebrated cam- 
paign in India. I am glad that we have found 
you at such a time; and Reginald and I will 
share in this matter.” 

Rossell Caran looked at the new comer for a few 
moments, 

“Is it Ralph Harlow?” he said. 

« Yes,” 

“ By my soul. I am glad to meet you Dorris, 
this is the gentleman who saved my life at Pootna. 
And this young gentleman ?” 

“Is my nephew, Reginald Harlow—Lord Har- 
low—the head of our family.” 

“He does not depart from its record, I see. But 
come in, The business can be best attended to 
by the fire. Bring in your papers and witnesses,” 
and Mr. Caran glowered at the broker, who now 
stood, hat in hand, waiting. 

Reginald followed Dorris, who led the way to a 
large drawing-room, where a wood fire burned 
merrily on the hearth. His uncle, Mr. Caran, the 
broker, and two of the officers, followed. 

“We will settle this business first,” said Sir 
Ralph. “Are you empowered to act for your 
partner, Mr. Cordner, in this matter?” 

At the mention of Cordner’s name Mr. Caran 
started. 

“And did he have anything to do in this mat- 
ter?” he asked, 

“ Yes,” answered Reginald. 
village a few minutes back.” 

** The scoundrel! and to think that I told him 
he could ask Dorris to be his wife! But go on— 
the gentleman waits,” he said, turning to the 
broker, ‘ 

«I can act for both,” answered the man, “ Mr, 
Cordner was to take the estate after I had obtained 
possession; he has no other voice in the matter.” 

“Then write out your order on Wiltshire 
Brothers, brokers, London, and also a receipt and 
transfer of the mortgage to me,” said Reginald. 

While the man was doing this, the party gath- 
ered close to the fire. 

“Let me introduce my daughter, Sir Ralph. 
This is Dorris. As for you, Lord Harlow, you 
need no further introduction.” 

A few words of gladness at the meeting were 
spoken, and then Sir Ralph and Mr. Caran began 
talking of old times, and Reginald and Dorris 
were left to themselves. 

Reginald had found a closer inspection deepen 
his admiration and love; for Dorris Caran was in- 
deed a lovely woman, Tall, and with a form 
rounded and perfect, showing the litheness and 
grace of out-door exercise, she impressed you 
with a sense of power, that the beautiful face only 
served to make stronger; for there was a firmness 
about the eyes and mouth that it needed no second 
glance to read. Her hair was dark and lustrous, 
and drawn smoothly back from a broad forehead, 
that, like Psyche’s, was low and full. Her eyes 


“He was in the 
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were black; and while they could light up with a 
wonderful fire of tenderness, there were times 
when their gleam was a most decided challenge 
and defiance. Her face was regular and full of 
fresh color, and a laugh seemed ever lurking 
about the dainty red lips and rounded chin. In 
fact, Dorris Caran showed that she was a brave, 
womanly, intelligent girl, even though the little 
feet had often been forced to walk in rough paths ; 
and there was a strength and welcome in the 
clasp of her small hand, that made the heart 
warm to her. 

Reginald noticed all these, and his heart 
beat fast as he looked at her. 

They did not say much while the broker was 
busy with his papers; but when these had been 
signed, and he was gone, Dorris said : 

“You have been very kind to us, and I hope 
we will be able to repay you. But how came you 
here at this time ?” 

“We are on our way to Lord Hugh O’Don- 
nel’s; and at the head of the gorge leading down 
from the road we were following to the village, 
heard the wail your people were making, and 
came to see the cause.” 

“Poor things!—they would miss us. Had 
father pressed them as hard as others, we could 
have paid the interest.” 

‘They will have no further trouble.” 

“You are very kind; but we must seek another 
home when mother is able to move, We can not 
remain here, for the rents will not suffice for the 
interest.” 

Reginald looked pained, 

“Do not think of this,” he said. “My uncle 
and your father will settle the matter.” And 
Dorris, seeing that he wished it, changed the con- 
versation to his ride among the hills. 

Then his uncle said: “Come, Reginald, O’- 
Donnel is expecting us, and Mr. Caran will furnish 
us with a guide. It is but half an hour’s ride, and 
we can come over frequently.” 

“I shall expect you both,” said Mr. Caran, and 
Dorris echoed his invitation. 

As they rode away, Dorris waved her hand to 
them; and the picture that haunted Reginald 
Harlow’s dreams that night was of a young girl, 
whose fair face shone with health and beauty, 
framed in a dark old door-way of heavy oak. 

At Lord O’Donnel’s table that evening the 
affair was talked over, but nothing was said of the 
Cordner episode. 

Early the next morning, however, a missive was 
handed Sir Ralph. It said: 

“Sir: I was badly hurt by my horse running 
away last night, but hope to be able to stand in a 
week, or less: will you remain for that time? If not, 
tell me when and where I can meet your nephew. 
I will send a friend to see you. 

“STEPHEN CORDNER.” 


“ Who brought this?” asked Sir Ralph. 





“Mr. Terence Lissart, of Lissart Hall.” 

«“ What is it?” asked Lord O’Donnel, 

When the matter had been explained, Sip 
Ralph asked : 

“Is this Cordner a gentleman ?” 


“ Yes—that is, he belongs to a good family, and 


has done nothing to give one a chance to cut him, 
He is a splendid shot, and a cool hand, too,” 
* We must take our chances,” answered Sir 


Ralph. “Reginald is a steady fellow, and wij] 


show his metal. I will tell the man we will wait” 
and Sir Ralph looked at Reginald. 

« Certainly.” 

There was nothing more said concerning the 
affair, and after breakfast Reginald bore an invita. 
tion for Mr. Caran and his daughter to visit the 
O’Donnels, to Caran House. 

The weather had changed during the night, 
clearing after a heavy storm of wind and rain, and 
the sun was shining bright and glorious :in g 
cloudless sky. 

A brisk canter brought Reginald to the crest of 
a hill from which he could look down on the low 
land about Caran House, and the bay that ran out 
beyond this. 

The road curved sharply here, and as he turned 
the corner of the cliff that hid the stretch running 
down to the water, he came upon Dorris, who was 
walking slowly along, gathering the wild flowers 
that clustered in the sunny nooks. Her face 
brightened as she saw Reginald, who dismounted 
when he came up to her. 

« Is it not beautiful ?” she said, pointing to the 
bright water running on and on in widening 
reaches. 

The fishing-boats were out, their light hulls 
tossing on the seas that were still running high, 
Children were playing on the beach, and some of 
the old women were busy mending nets at the 
doors of the huts, 

The bright water, the tossing boats, the line of 
huts clustering in the shelter of the dark cliffs, 
made a most romantic picture, and Reginald an 
swered : 

“ It is indeed beautiful.” 

But his eyes quickly sought his companicn’s 
face, and the love that had come to his heart grew 
stronger all the while. 

He found that Dorris had read a great many 
books, and that she had enjoyed the gayety of a 
Dublin season; but her heart was as fresh as the 
morning that shone about them, and her langh 
was ringing as the song of the lark that soared far 
above their heads. 

“You met Mr. Cordner yesterday,” she said. 
* T have heard a rumor that you had a quarrel; 
is it so?” 

« There was nothing of moment passed between 
us. I do not like him, and the feeling seemed to 
be mutual.” 

“ He is a cold, hard man, and while he might 
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to do a crime, would not hesitate to use all 
the power he could wield, to make things turn to 
his advantage.” 

«SoI should think; yet manhood demands more 
than j stness—it calls for sacrifice.” 

«Yes, but Stephen Cordner would never be a 

I have incurred his displeasure, and he 
feels very bitter toward me. This prompted his 
action in the affair yesterday.” 

«It was a contemptible action.” 

«1 know it, yet it was all you could expect of 
him. But we need not think of him more. How 
‘ong do you remain in our neighborhood ?” 

«I cannot say; we are to have some shooting 
with Lord Hugh, and may stay a couple of weeks. 

the way, he wishes your father and yourself to 
dine with him, this evening.” 

«Father will be pleased to.” 

s And you ?” 

«Qh, I shall come,” she answered roguishly, 
noticing the change in his voice. “Mother is 
more comfortable, and she has Norah with her.” 

«That will be splendid,” and Reginald chatted 
on until the house was reached, and the invitation 
extended to Rossell Caran. 

It was a glad week for Reginald Harlow and 
Dorris Caran. She was a good rider, and many 


were the excursions they made to the old ruins, 
and romantic scenes, with which the district 
abounded. And all the time love was growing in 
their hearts; for when two young people are thus 


constantly thrown together, and possess similar 
tastes, and the strength and the adventure of 
youth, the winged archer has but little care in the 
matter. Love will come, and the days be bright 
and full of gladness. 

With Saturday came a message from Stephen 
Cordner, saying that his friend Mr. Terence Lissart 
would arrange with Lord Harlow’s second, con- 
cerning the place and manner of meeting, if the 
following Monday would be convenient for Lord 
Harlow to settle the affair. 

Reginald had turned the matter over to Lord 
Hugh, and the latter soon arranged particulars. 

“It will be Monday morning at nine, sharp,” 
he said. 

« And where, your Lordship?” asked Mr. Ter- 
ence Lissart. 

“ Why, in Sassanach Glen; you know the spot, 
* Terence.” 

“That I do, and I know how your Lordship 
shoots,” 

“The weapons will be pistols. Shall I bring 
mine !” 

“Yes; they are good ones, as my left arm can 
tell.” 

“Well, well Terence, it is better to be lookers- 
on in Rome, than actors, you know. It is Monday, 
then, nine sharp, in the Sassanach Glen,” and 
having said good morning, Lord Hughes sought 
Reginald, and informed him of the matter. 





“TI shall win the toss, and give you the first 
shot,” he said to Reginald, “and be sure you make 
it tell, for Cordner never misses.” 

Reginald smiled grimly, but did not answer, 
and the conversation was changed. He rode over 
to Caran House during the morning, and made an 
engagement for a long walk to a distant chapel 
the next day. His manner was light, and no one 
would have thought that he was so near what 
might bring death to him; but Reginald Harlow 
knew no fear, though a bitter thought would 
obtrude, as he looked in the beautiful face of 
Dorris, and his mind recurred to what the morrow 
might bring. 

It was when they were returning from the 
service that he spoke. 

They had reached the hill above the bay, and 
were stopping to enjoy the scene. For a little 
time, neither spoke, and then Reginald turned his 
glance to his companion. Her eyes met his, and 
when she saw how sad and earnest his were, she 
came close to him, 

* What is it ?” she said. 

‘*] was thinking how strange this life is,—how it 
shows us what may be a glory of gladness, only to 
dash the wild storm of despair across the picture.” 

“And why think this? Has any thing gone 
wrong with you ?” 

Already her heart turned to him with a feeling 
of possessorship, and she wished to interpose the 
defense of her love between him and trouble. 

“TI cannot say that anything has come yet, but 
it may.” 

«“ And can I not know what it is ?” 

“T do not wish to give you sorrow; it is best for 
me to bear it.” 

She came nearer, a great, beseeching light in 
her eyes, and held out her hands. 

“We are friends, are we not ?” she said, and 
when he inclined his head in reply, she went on. 
“Then let me enjoy a friend’s confidence.” 

Looking in the face upturned to him, feeling 
the warm clasp of her hands, and seeing the eyes 
grow misty because of his trouble, Reginald 
Harlow’s passion surged up and bore down his 
control. 

“You shall enjoy more than a friend’s confidence, 
if it is worth any thing to you; for I love you, I 
love you.” 

He stopped: was this the time to speak such 
words? But he saw the eyes that looked in his 
grow luminous, he felt the hands tighten their 
clasp, and with a glad cry he drew his treasure to 
him. 

For a little time, his great joy drove all thought 
of what they had been talking of from his mind. 
Then it came back to him, and he said bitterly : 

«I am a coward, after all.” 

“ Why ?” she asked, clinging to him, 

Because I had no right to claim my own gladness 
and joy, when this might bring trouble and grief 
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to you,” and then he told her of the meeting that 
was to take place on the morrow. 

“You will not. be harmed,” she said. “I 
know that you will not be harmed.” 

“ I do not know that. He isa good shot and 
a bitter hater. One thing is sure, I shall not soil 
my hands with his blood.” 

She put her little hand fondly on his arm, and, 
though her heart was sad, smiled up in his face. 

«I know that you cannot stop this affair,” she 
said; “but you will come back to me, that I 
know.” 

The words cheered him and helped her, and 
with his arms still clasping the lithe and graceful 
form, he said: « May God bless you for a com- 
forter and friend. If we are ever husband and 
wife, I know my life will be made glorious.” 

They did not speak of the morrow again, but 
sauntering down to the beach, let the music of the 
low waves bring them bright dreams. 

They talked of the future, of places that Reg- 
inald had seen, and which Dorris longed to see, 
and the hours went by so swiftly that the sum was 
shining in level flight along the sea, when Regin- 
ald recalled the fact that they were keeping dinner 
waiting at Caran House. 

“I shall not say anything to your father to- 
night,” he said; “but if all goes well with me 
to-morrow, I shall then claim my bride.” 

«‘ She will be ready when you come for her, you 
may be sure, dear,” and she clung to him fondly. 

“I know that, my own. I have no fear but 
that Dorris. Caran’s love will be a blessing, if God 
gives it into my care.” 

“ He has given it into your care.” 

This was all—all save the kiss with which she 
bade Reginald good night, and with a brave, firm 
heart went homeward to Lord O’Donnel’s. 

The next day was bright and clear. Lord Hugh 
had Reginald and his uncle called early. A lunch 
was waiting for them, and when they had par- 
taken of this, some whisky was brought. Regi- 
nald declined to taste this. 

« All right my boy, keep a steady hand,” said 
Lord Hugh, “and look your man straight in the 
eye.” 

Reginald laughed. 

“I have done so already, and do not think I 
shall find trouble in doing so again.” 

“ Good luck attend you, is my only wish,” said 
Lord Hugh, “and now we must start.” 

The glen was soon reached. It was a wild 
mountain pass, with cold rocks rising along its 
side, and dark caverns glooming down from these, 
a fit place for sanguine and cruel deeds. 

They found Cordner and Lissart already on the 
ground, and the preliminaries were soon arranged. 

“I have won the shot for you,” said Lord 
Hugh, as he placed Reginald in his position, and 
gave him his pistol, “ when the word is given you 
will fire first.” 





« Thank you,” said Reginald. 

Lord Hugh went back to where Lissart and g» 
Ralph stood. 

* Are you ready ?” he asked. 

Cordner answered, “Yes,” in a sharp, fierce 
tone, while Reginald only nodded. 

“ Fire after the word three. Take your time,” 
Lord Hugh continued, looking at Reginald, 

Then with a clear tone he said: 

“One!” 

“Two!” 

“ Three!” 

As the first word was uttered, Reginald looked 
Stephen Cordner in the eye, and began raising 
his pistol, and when Three was reached, it was 
pointed toward the sky. 

Still meeting Cordner’s gaze, he discharged it 
and throwing it to the ground, folded his arms ang 
faced his opponent. 

A gleam of hate and triumph lit Cordner’s eyes 
and made them blaze; slowly he raised his pj 
and as slowly let it descend to a level, but the red 
never left Regingld’s face. 

There was a diabolical joy in Cordner’s Jook 
He seemed gloating over his victim, and to be add 
ing to his delight by lengthening the scene, His 
lips worked, his eyes flashed, and he appeared to 
be making his revenge sure, when suddenly hig 
pistol dropped from his grasp, and clasping his 
hands above his heart, he staggered and fell, 

Hastening to him, Lissart and Lord Hugh 
found that he was dead. His anticipated 
his burning hate, had so excited him, that a blood. 
vessel had broken in the heart, and he laydead— 
his revenge unaccomplished, his triumph clouded 
by utter defeat. 

“He is dead,” said the surgeon, who accom. 
panied Lord Hugh. “The excitement of hishate 
has killed him.” 

“I will send some men here to carry him 
home,” said Lord Hugh; and then he went to 
where Reginald and Sir Ralph were standing, 

“Your foe is dead, and by his own work. You 
showed him more mercy than he deserved; for 


he intended to shoot you—I saw that 1n his face— 


and he was a sure shot.” 

«I had no desire for his blood. Had I wished, 
I could have sent my bullet through his brain,” 
answered Reginald. 

« Reginald has few superiors with a pistol,” said 
Sir Ralph. 

“Then I would have winged Cordner, had I 
been in your place. He had no generosity in his 
soul, and should have had none shown him,” said 
Lord Hugh, hotly. 

“ I am glad I did not harm him, nevertheless,” 
answered Reginald. “Just think, Lord Hugh, 
what it is to have a man’s blood crying out against 
you! I would much rather that such an exper 
ience should be another’s than my own.” 

They had mounted their horses, and were on 
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fair way to Lord Hugh’s, when this was “said. 
The road passed through « village, and here they 

to send men for Cordner’s body, and Lord 
Hugh was detained by magistrate’s duty. 

wWe are to dine at the Caran House, you 
ynow,” he said, “ and I will meet you there. 
Breakfast is waiting you at the castle, and you 
will kindly excuse me.” 

Reginald and Sir Ralph rode on, and when 
they were clear of the village, Reginald told his 
uule of the new joy that had come to his life. 

«] congratulate you my boy; she is a splendid 
itl—as “noble and high-souled as she is beauti- 
fy. Harlow Hall could have no better mistress. 
And you can easily make the Caran estate a fine 
property 5 for all it wants, Lord Hugh tells me, is 
money. The high interest he has been paying, 
and his generous soul, are the things that have 
made Rossell Caran poor.” ‘ 

' The story of Reginald’s meeting with Cordner, 
and the part he acted in it, had reached Caran 
House before him. 
#You are a splendid fellow,” said Rossell Caran, 
ing his hand, ‘but I know that a nephew 
of Ralph Harlow could do no mean act. And to 
think that it was on my account! What can I do 
to repay you?” 

«Give me to care for Miss Dorris all my life,” 
sid Reginald, taking the littie hand of Dorris, and 
standing before him. 

«What?—eh? Has it come to this already?” 
said Rossell Caran. 

«J am afraid it has, father,” said Dorris, a 
bnght, happy blush deepening the color of her 
face. 

«I cannot say no. You have got a treasure, 
even if Dorris is a wild Irish girl ;” and Mr. Caran 
shook Reginald’s hand warmly. 

And so it was settled that when Christmas came 
Reginald should take his bride to her English 
home; and a fairer, sweeter mistress than the 
Lady Dorris never ruled Harlow Hall. 

So said the tenantry of the place, and so say 
the dwellers in the cottages that have replaced the 
huts on the beach by Caran House ; for Reginald 
has made the Caran estate a model of comfort and 
order, and one body of Irish peasantry, at least, 
donot rebel against the landlord that love gave 
them. 
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LIFE AND LOVE. 


BARRY ALDEN, 
Can we live unless we love ? 
Yes, if life alone be living. 
Living is mere life above, 
Love-receiving and love-giving. 





Giving love in ceaseless gift, 
In return no love receiving, 
Love and living outward drift, 
Leaving life to endless grieving. 
VoL. cv.—23, 





GERALD FITZGERALD OF 
HAMPTON. 


BY EMILY LENNOX. 

It was such a perfect afternoon! Sister Sue, 
Amy Wentworth and I had taken our novels and 
shawls out under the trees, and had made up our 
minds to be comfortable even if it were at the 
expense of the picturesque. And cousin Heloise, 
had gone with Eric to get the mail, and we were 
awaiting their return in a kind of dreamy 
expectancy that was really delightful. 

Presently we heard a light, quick step on the 
gravel walk; it was Heloise. We looked up in 
surprise. We had not expected her so soon, and 
she was alone. She had been running, too,— 
running that hot afternoon! and her hair was 
hanging in a disordered mass down her back, she 
carried her hat in her hand, her face was crimsoned 
by the sun and the violence of the exercise she 
had been taking. She rushed up to us in an 
excited way, and exclaimed. “Run, girls, run!” 

We looked at her in languid astonishment. 
The idea she suggested was preposterous. 

“My dear Heloise,” said sister Sue in her cool 
superior way, “ what zs the matter ?” 

“Oh, don’t stop to ask questions,” Heloise 
replied hastily. “There is a strange young man 
coming : Eric is bringing him.” 

At this startling announcement, we forgot how 
preposterous a thing it had seemed to run in such 
weather; we were consumed with horror at the 
thought of being surprised in our present plight— 
our hair in classic, but decidedly unbecoming 
knots, and our toilettes in general betraying 
certain eccentricities and derangements, which 
were, to say the least, very unconventional. There 
was a stampede for the house. 

With one accord we rushed to Heloise’s room. 
She had reached there before us, and had flung 
herself down on the lounge in an exhausted state. 

“Who can it be?” “ When did he come?” 
“What is he like?” “Is he young?” were a 
few of the questions that burst from our lips 
spontaneously. 

“How am I to know?” Heloise responded, 
still breathing hard. “It’s all Eric’s doing, [ 
know. Horrid thing! [I'll never forgive him!” 

«“ Do you think he has come to stay ?” queried 
Amy, inhospitably. 

*« Of course he has!” cried Heloise, indignantly. 
“TI suppose Eric asked him, and knew he was 
coming aJl along.” 

«“ How mean of him not to tell us,” I said, re- 
sentfully. 

“ And to think how horrid it will be to have a 
strange young man around!” added sister Sue. 

“Yes,” rejoined Amy. “And we'll have to 
put our hair up in the mornings, and we can’t 
wear our wrappers down to breakfast.” 

“But to ¢hink of Eric’s allowing me to go to 
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the village with him when he expected the young 
man!” Heloise said, with spirit; “and to go in 
this dress, with no gloves, my bangs up, and my 
hair in one plait! Oh, I never shall forgive him!” 

“ Did you see the young man?” sister Sue in- 
quired. 

« No,” Heloise answered. “The way I knew 
it was this: You know the post-office is right next 
door to the depot, and somebody lives in the back 
part of the house where it is. Well, when Eric 
and I arrived there, we found that the mail train 
was late to-day, and that we would have to wait 
until it came in. So I went out on the porch back 
of the office, and Eric stepped into the waiting- 
room of the depot. The train arrived in a few 
minutes. Fortunately, I remained out on the back 
porch while the mail was being distributed; and, 
as the window of the baggage-room was open, I 
could hear very plainly everything that was be- 
ing said. Presently, I heard some one inquire 
whether he could find a conveyance this evening 
for himself and his baggage. The baggage- 
master asked him where he wanted to go, and the 
gentleman said: ‘ To Tiptop, the residence of Mr. 
Archibald Thellusson.’” 

« Did you see him ?” IJ interrupted, quickly. 

“T only saw his back,” Heloise replied. . “I 
suppose he was well enough looking. He had on 
a suit of gray tweed, and a straw hat with a blue 
band. His hair was light, and I think curly.” 

«What did you do?” Amy asked, eagerly, dis- 
playing the interest we all felt in Heloise’s narra- 
tive. 

“TI leaned forward to listen, and see if I could 
find out who it was. Just then Eric came into the 
baggage-room, and then they rushed at each 
other and most shook each other’s arms off. 

“«*My dear Gerald,” Eric said, affectionately. 
‘Where the deuce did you come from ?’” 

Sister Sue uttered an exclamation at the men- 
tion of the name of Gerald. 

«‘ What is it?” we all cried. 

« Why, it’s that Englishman, Lide, you know— 
the one Eric met at the Centenial.” 

I gave a despairing gasp, and Amy groaned 
aloud. 

«Go on,” I said, gloomily, to Heloise. 

“ He said he had telegraphed,” she continued, 
“but it seems Eric didn’t get it—or, at least, he 
pretended he didn’t. Of course he was sorry and 
all that, and Eric was delighted and all ¢ha¢; and 
then I didn’t stop to learn any more. I came out 
the side gate. and I ran every step of the way 
home.” 

Here Heloise groaned aloud. 

“It’s too bad,” Amy said sympathetically, 

“I thought you would want to know,” Heloise 
observed. 

« Of course,” I replied; “ we want to know the 
worst. I suppose, of course, he will stay quite a 
while.” 








* Oh, yes,” said sister Sue. 
wanted him so badly.” 

“ What is hisname?” Amy inquired, 

Heloise seemed to disdain any inquiry, 

“Mr. Gerald Fitzgerald,” sister Sue said, 
promptly. 

“Angels and ministers of grace defend ys)» 
exclaimed Heloise. ‘“ Any man who has guch 4 
name, since he has no hopes of ever c ing i, 
but on the contrary every hope of perpetuating jt, 
ought to be choked.” 

« Amen!” I said, with fervor. 

“That is not the worst of it,” continued sister 
Sue, cheerfully. “He signs himself « Gerald Fip, 
gerald of Hampton.’” 

“What a prig!” Heloise cried. “ Now I dnpy 
he has light hair. What more fitting accompani. 
ment to such a name could there be than blonde 
curls? Dear little fellow! How I shall detest 
him!” ‘ 

“Eric says he’s a splendid fellow,” observed 
sister Sue, always bent upon seeing justice done. 

« Eric!” cried Heloise, disdainfully. «J wij 
have nothing more to do with Eric.” 

«Don’t be unreasonable, Heloise,” int 
Amy. “ May be Eric didn’t really know,” 

“I don’t believe it,” said Heloise, flatly ; and 
just then I rushed to the window, at the click of 
the front gate. 

“I guess they are here,” I said, “though I cant 
see for the trees.” 

“Of course they are here,” said Heloise, dis 
consolately from the lounge. ‘ Horrid things!* 

“Well,” I said, regretfully, “I suppose me 
might as well go dress.” 

« Dress!” Heloise cried; * no indeed—I shan} 
dress to-night, nor any other night, while that 
thing is here.” 

“ Oh, Heloise!” Amy said in distress, “Yoq 
can’t act that way. You needn't dress any more 
than usual. I am sure you don’t want him any 
less than I do; but you can’t be uncivil.” 

“I tell you Ishan’t dress to-night,” repeated 
Heloise, always lovely and always self-willed, 4] 
am not well. I have been terribly overheated, 
and it don’t agree with me. You may tell Ene 
it is sunstroke. I hope he’ll have the grace tole 
sorry.” 

With this announcement, Heloise arranged her 
pillow more comfortably, and settled her determ: 
nation not to make her appearance before Mr 
Gerald Fitzgerald on that or on any other oo 
sion. 

“Its no use, girls,” she said shaking her head 
“You might just as well let me stay here i 
peace. I know I couldn't endure the fellow, and 
I should only be rude to him.” 

So we agreed to let her be,—for that night, at 
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«] haven't a thing to wear,” I reflected sadly. 

es My hernani is all over mud, and it will have 

phe sponged and pressed before it’s fit to be seen. 

one of my white dresses is soiled, and I 

awt wear gingham: I suppose I will have to 
roast in my blue silk.” 

Just then there was a knock at the door. It 
was Aunt Frances’ waiter boy. He wished to say 
that Miss Graham was out, and that Master Eric 
had brought a gentleman home, and would some 
of the young ladies come and see to him! 

Heloise turned her face to the wall, like Heze- 
jah. We looked at each other in stupefaction. 

and I turned helplessly to sister Sue, who 
nushed off frantically to make herself presentable. 

Heloise kept her word. She did not once make 
her appearance during the evening. Mr. Thellus- 
gon inquired for her, and sister Sue explained, ina 
yice wherein sympathy and regret were properly 
mingled, that Heloise was not well, at which Eric 
joked up in surprise, but was suddenly squelched 
by sister Sue. 

As for Mr. Gerald Fitzgerald, it was plain to be 
gen that he had been looking out for Heloise. 
Now that I remembered it, did not Eric say that 
this was the young man who stole that young 
lady’s picture,—the porcelain one, taken in a blue 
dress? I supp6se Heloise had forgotten all about 
it, else Mr. F itzgerald would have occupied if 
posible a lower place in her esteem. It was quite 
enough, though, that he had come to destroy our 
happiness and spoil all our jolly times, that he had 
come unannounced, and on Saturday (shocking 
breach of etiquette, Mr. Gerald Fitzgerald!) and, 
worst of all that he had almost come upon 
Heloise with her batteries unmasked, that is to 
sy, when she was not ‘ gotten up.’” 

Heloise was a flirt, a sad flirt, I fear; but oh! 
such a lovely little flirt, with golden hair and dark 
brown eyes, a sea-shell complexion, and all the 
exquisite accompaniments to that rare type of 
beiuty. But Heloise, being an orphan, with only 
the one grown-up brother, and she the only girl— 
Heloise was spoiled. This perhaps may account 
in a measure for her petulant unreasonableness 
upon the occasion of Mr. Fitzgerald’s arrival. 

She had declared that she would not make her 
appearance before Mr. Fitzgerald, but that did not 
necessitate her staying in her room all of that 
lovely June night, when the moon shone so 
brightly, and the soft, prefumed breeze was so 
tempting. As she leaned from her window she 
could catch a whiff of the faint, filmy smoke of a 
fine Havana, and she knew that Eric and that 
“dear little fellow ”—the Fitzgerald—were out on 
the terrace, 

Entre nous, the “dear little fellow” stood six 
feet in his stockings, and his shoulders were 
broadened, his muscle shardened to the durability 





of iron, by a thorough athletic course at Cam- 
bridge. 

Heloise determined to steal out the back way 
and down to the lake. This she did, not neglect- 
ing first to get the key of the boat-house. 

* I will have a lovely row all to myself,” she said 
gleefully, as she looked back at the house, and 
thought with disdain how we girls were sitting in 
our smiles and smirks arrayed before the eyes of 
the Fitzgerald. It was an easy thing to launch 
the boat. Heloise sprang in, grasped the oars, and 
pushed off. 

The night was a glorious one. There was only 
the faintest ripple on the lake, sheltered as it was 
by the overhanging rocks and the closely inter- 
woven boughs of the trees. Heloise rowed about 
leisurely, enjoying the beauty of the night, and the 
easy, pleasant exercise. She had tossed off her 
hat; it lay neglected in the bottom of the boat, 
while the soft night air played with her long 
curled braids, and the moon turned them from 
gold to shimmering silver. But by and by, she 
wearied of all this. Suddenly she determined to 
go back to the house. She seized the oars with a 
firmer grasp, and turned the prow of the boat to 
the landing. In a few minutes, though, she 
paused, resting on her oars, and listened atten- 
tively. Itseemed toher that she heard voices; nor 
was she mistaken. After realizing her position, 
she had barely time to pull the boat under cover 
of some overhanging trees, before Eric and Mr. 
Fitzgerald stepped out into the full moonlight. 
Mr. Fitzgerald had taken off his hat. His head 
was not even covered with the sweet blonde curls 
with which Heloise’s fancy had endowed it. In- 
deed, as the moonbeams struck him at an angle, 
Heloise could have sworn that he was éa/d/ 
Closer investigation revealed the truth, however, 
which was that he had become sufficiently 
Americanized to have a “snapper” put on his 
hair, and only the faintest vestige of his ambrosial 
locks remained. This was a trifle absurd, con- 
trasted with a fine English beard, of a rich brown 
color, which, somehow, Mr. Fitzgerald could not 
bring himself to sacrifice. 

«“ He looks for all the world like an ape,” was 
Heloise’s reflection, though she was forced to ac- 
knowledge tHat it was a very fine-featured ape,— 
an ape with a remarkably fine physique. 

About this time, she heard Eric exclaim: 

« Why, the boat is out! Deuce take it! I sup- 
pose Jerry has it. Jerry! Jerry! Halloa there!” 

But no Jerry responded, you may be sure. Eric 
repeated the call with the same result. 

“Confound it!” he then exclaimed. “You 
wait here, Fitzgerald, and I'll go back to the 
house and see who has the key.” 

And forthwith Eric started off on a brisk walk. 

Heloise discovered his intention with great dis- 
may and alarm. She knew that when Eric found 
that it was she who had the boat, he would come 
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out in search of her in the scull. There would be 
no escape for her then; she would be dragged into 
the hated presence of the Fitzgerald. 

She reflected. There was but the one landing. 
On the other side of the lake were unassailable 
rocks; at this side, everywhere but at the landing, 
was an ugly marsh. Still a marsh was not so bad 

“as Gerald Fitzgerald, of Hampton, and Heloise 
determined to essay the former. After all, it 
would not signify much. It would only be the 
wetting of her feet a little, which could soon be 
remedied. Accordingly Heloise, with all the 
silence and dispatch that she could summon, 
moved her boat at a tall alder-bush, and stepped 
ashore. 

Alas! what a step it was !—Heloise’s dainty boots 
went ankle-deep in the soft ooze. But her heart 
never failed her. She whispered to herself the 
name of Fitzgerald, and plunged forward. The 
second step sunk her over her shoe-tops, and she 
felt as though she might go deeper; which she 
did in a minute or two, This was more—much 
more—than she had bargained for. Heloise looked 
in dismay at the stretch of marsh that intervened 
between her and dry land. She stood with her 
skirts gathered up in her hands, looking down 
ruefully at her submerged feet. But it would not 
do to stand still. She took another step, but a cry 
of alarm escaped her as she found herself still 
deeper in the slough. All this time Mr. Fitzgerald 

. was serenely contemplating the effect of the moon- 


? light on the water, never dreaming of the tragedy 
' being enacted close by. His first intimation of 
anything of the sort was the little cry of dismay 
that escaped Heloise when she found her situation 
momentarily becoming worse. He was completely 
aroused by a second and louder cry, whose source 


he could distinctly locate. At this he turned 
abruptly and went towards the place whence the 
cry came. Heloise heard him coming—poor 
Heloise !—but she was in such a pitiful plight 
that she had for the time quite forgotten all her 
animosity to Mr. Fitzgerald. She made one more 
desperate effort to reach dry land; but she could 
hardly lift her feet out of the mud, and her next 
step left her even deeper in the marsh. Mr. 
Fitzgerald was surely coming towards her. As 
she uttered another little frightened cry, the 
bushes were parted and the “ dear little fellow” 
stood before her. In an instant, he grasped the 
situation. 

« Wait a moment,” he cried, hastily, and dashed 
off for the two planks on which the boat was 
rolled down to the water. He was very strong, it 
appeared—this Mr. Fitzgerald. In an instant he 
had returned with them over his shoulders. He 
laid them down on the ground, allowing the ends 
to project over to the place where Heloise was; 
then placing himself on the ends that were on dry 
land, for fear Heloise, plank and all, would go 
down, he said, promptly : 





« Now, climb up on the plank carefully, pleaws please 
and Heloise, by this time reduced to a most hun, 
ble and submissive state, obeyed without a 

It was not an easy thing to “ climb. up on the 
plank,” but she accomplished the feat 
and with the aid of Mr. Fitzgerald’s extended 
hand, she reached dry land in a few minutes, 

The young gentleman looked at her in amaze 
ment, the expression of which was surely pardon. 
able. Poor Heloise was burning with shame, She 
was wet and muddy to her very knees; ang her 
skirts, limp and bedraggled, clung to her ag she 
walked. She surveyed herself in disgust, Not once 
daring herself to look at Mr. Gerald Fitzg 
into whose blue eyes there crept a peculiar twinkle, 
and whose moustache twitched suspiciously, Then, 
to crown Heloise’s disgrace, Eric came hurrying 
back from the house. 

“ Fitzgerald!” he cried, on not finding’ his 
friend. 

“ Here!” 

In an instant Eric was on the spot, He stop 
ped in amazement at the sight of Heloise—ang 
Heloise, the dainty, pretty Heloise, in such q 
flight. 

She had a mortal fear that he was going 
laugh. Oh, if he Aad laughed! But he didnt 
When he had recovered from his surprise suff. 
ciently, he said: 

« Why—why—my Lord !—Heloise!” 

Not a very nice thing to say to be sure, but 
much must be pardoned for his astonishment, - 

Mr. Fitzgerald was standing there a trifle awk. 
wardly, to be sure, but evidently strangely im 
pressed with the rediculousness of the situation, a5 
Heloise knew. Angry tears of mortification 
to her eyes. She was determined that at least he 
should not see her cry, so without stopping to 
thank him for his timely assistance, she said curtly 
to Eric: 

« You will find the boat under the alder-bushes” 

And, indicating the direction in which it lay, 
she walked towards the house with all the dignity 
she could command, her wet skirts flapping as she 
walked. 

I am afraid Mr. Fitzgerald laughed when He 
oise was out of hearing. Ife might just as wel 
have laughed in her presence, for, although she did 
not hear him, Heloise was sure that he had 
laughed, which was every bit as aggravating. 

* a * + 

After this episode, Heloise was naturally mor 
determined than ever not to meet Mr, Fitagerald 
She even made up her mind to go away from 
home until Mr. Fitzgerald’s visit should be at a 
end. To be sure, her father and Aunt France 
strongly opposed this determination, as being t 
flagrant an act of discourtesy to be tolerated; bal 
in the end, Heloise had her way, as she always 
did. 

The third day after Mr. Fitzgerald's arrival, a8 
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This meeting was quite a success. Mr. Isaac 
Thompson took amazingly. Eric fraternized with 
him at once, and even Heloise deigned to say that 
he was “real nice.” 

He was not a handsome man, by any means, 
though he had a fine face and figure. Ilis com- 
plexion was unusually dark for a person with red 
hair—and such red hair as his was! It was very 
thick and bushy, with a peculiarly dead lustreless 
appearance, which we all remarked. He wore 
no beard or moustache, as he could well afford to 
do on account of his remarkably fine teeth. He 
was easy and affable—positively jolly—when we 
came to know him weil. 

As for Heloise, she behaved beautifully to him. 
She was so pleased, you see, about the sudden de- 
parture of Mr. Fitzgerald, that her heart warmed 
towards every one, and, before we knew it, she 
had embarked upon a very charming little 
“ affaire”” with Mr. Thompson, that proved exclu- 
sive in the extreme, and relieved the rest of us of 
all concern for Mr. Thompson’s entertainment. 

“ Heloise—oh, Heloise!” I cried, one day, 
after she had been out four hours on the lake with 
Mr. Thompson, “to think you would do such a 
thing! And to think the man’s name is Thomp.- . 
son—Thompson with a ‘p’ and /saac Thompson 
at that! Red hair, too!” 

Heloise had the grace to blush. . 

“Oh, well,” she said with delightful non- 
chalance, “I think we ought to do something to 
help entertain him.” 

«| like that editorial ‘ we ’,” sister Sue ventured 
to remark; but Heloise took no notice of her. 

« Besides,” she continued, “I feel sorry for him. 
I suppose he likes me particularly, because he says 
I remind him very much of a young lady of whom 
he thought a great deal, and who died some time 


fic had told Aunt Frances, thathe would try to 
keep Mr. F itzgerald four (!) weeks at least, Hel- 
cise announced definitely her intention of going 
away. Of course we all tried to dissuade her from 
this. We argued, and scolded, and satirized; but 
it was of no avail. 

Amy Wentworth then came over to invite Hel- 
gise to stay at her house, and Heloise accepted 
the invitation. She was to have left the following 
day, but an unforseen event occurred which obvi- 
ated the necessity of her going at all. 

Mr. Fitzgerald received a telegram which com- 

him to return at once to New York. Eric 
felt very sorry, it seemed; but of course we girls 
could not appear to regret it, on Heloise’s account. 
Mr. Fitzgerald left as suddenly as he had arrived, 
and we settled down to the old routine of our 
daily lives. But we were not all to be allowed to 
enjoy our idleness unmolested. Scarcely had we 
gotten rid of Mr. Fitzgerald, before Amy Went- 
worth came to us with a very long face, and an- 
nounced that her brother Stephen had invited a 

man from Baltimore, and that he had arrived 
post-haste that day. 

This case seemed most pitiable. I know it is 
not customary for girls to make such a fuss about 
having eligible young men around at odd times; 
but we were New York girls. We had been 
going out a great deal all winter, and had set our 
hearts on having a jolly, unconventional summer all 
to ourselves. Of course, the arrival of any strange 
young men was looked on as an unwarranted 
intrusion. Mr. Fitzgerald had been bad enough; 
but really Amy's case seemed worse, for she was 
the only young iady in the house. 

“Of course, you must let us bring him over 
here, girls,” she said plaintively. “Else what on 
earth will I do?” 


“Qh, of course,” said Heloise, sweetly. “ We 
will do our best.” 

Heloise had become amiable since the departure 
of Mr. Fitzgerald. 


ago.” 


This information was greeted with an untimely 


shout, at which Heloise put on ah offended air. 


«“ Oh, I understand perfectly,” I hastened to ex- 


“What's his name?” I asked in a hesitating | plain. 
way. “ Sympathy,” said sister Sue, suggestively. 
“Mr. Isaac Thompson,” Amy replied solemly. «“ Well, it’s all right,” said Amy Wentworth, “so 
Heloise made a little moue. as you don’t sympathize too deeply for the poor 
“Thompson with a p, I suppose,” observed | fellow’s good. You know sympathy comes very 
sister Sue. near the heart. And I shouddn’t like him to go 
Amy nodded. away thinking we had not been so kind to him 
“ Ugly 2” I queried indifferently. after all, in bringing him over here.” 
“ Well,—hardly.” Amy rejoined. “He has «“ Oh, there is nothing of that sort to be feared,’ 
red hair.” said Heloise, with assurance, and in a way that 
Heloise groaned audibly. closed the conversation. 
“Well, that’s better than blonde curls, or no Whether it was to be feared was a matter of 
hair at all,” I said, cheerfully, and Heloise said | opinion. I thought it was. 
promptly, Mr. Thompson stayed quite a while with the 
“ Decidedly better.” Wentworth’s, though his stay there was a perfect 
At all events, we agreed to do our best to help | farce.. He spent nearly all his time at. uncle 
Amy, and we planned our first reception of Mr. | Archie’s with Heloise. To be sure Stephen 
Isaac Thompson to take place two days later, ata | Wentworth came over, too, but he always went 
meeting of our archery club. off somewhere, and left Mr. Thompson with Hel. 
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oise, for whose society that gentleman evinced an 
unmistakable inclination. 

It is so easy to chronicle the events that trans- 
pired during Mr. Thompson’s visit. Not really so 
easy to do that either, but certainly easy to name 
them collectively, and specify what effect they had 
on the individuals mos: nearly concerned. If I 
were called upon to enumerate the drives and 
horseback rides that Heloise took with Mr. 
Thompson, though, I would be beyond my depth. 
Nor would I dare to estimate the boat rides, the 
croquet parties, the archery meetings, the walks, 
and, least of all the téte-a-tétes! 

All of this naturally tended in one direction. 
Mr. Thompson surrendered without delay, ¢ ap- 
peared, ana Heloise began to act gueer. I never 
knew before what that course of conduct argued. 
I will never again be in doubt. 

We could not blame Mr. Thompson; for was 
not Heloise a witch—a siren—a Lorelei? I 
spare you any analytical details. I shall only re- 
peat a certain conversation which took place on 
the lake of a moonlight night, when Mr. Thomp- 
son had been at the Wentworths’ six weeks. Six 
weeks can be long or short, though, according as 
one is employed; you know that. 

Upon the occasion to which I have referred, 
Heloise, arrayed in some flowing white drapery, 

_ Sat in the stern of the boat and trailed her pretty 
fingers in the water, catching idly at the closed lil- 
lies and the stiff swamp grass. Mr. Thompson 
had the oars. He looked uncommonly well this 
night, did Mr. Thompson. He had been growing 
a pair of side whiskers and moustache, which were 
immensely becoming, and somehow reminded 
Heloise of some one whom she nad seen before, 
she couldn’t tell who; but any way, the resem- 
blance did not call up any pleasant recollections. 

“TI can’t say I exactly like those whiskers, Mr. 
Thompson,” she said, coolly. 

“ No?” he queried anxiously, betraying the great 
anxiety he felt to please her. 

“No,” she repeated slowly, “not altogether.” 

“Then I will shave them off to-morrow?’ he 
said promptly. 

“Oh, no!” she exclaimed hastily. ‘ Don’t. 
Of course it doesn’t make any difference what / 
think. Other people may admire them.” 

Wily Heloise! This remark evolved the coveted 
answer. 

“It makes all the difference in the world,” 
Mr, Thompson said earnestly, leaning ferward 
impressively. .“ You know that, Miss Heloise.” 

« No, really ?” in an innocent way. 

“You know I care more for what you think 
than for the opinion of any other person living.” 

“TI suppose that is only because—because you 
think I am like the—the other—” Here Heloise 
dipped her hands very deep in the water, and 
blushed guiltily. Mr. Thompson rowed for a few 
minutes in silence. Then he said gravely. “It 





. ° a 
is perhaps true that I liked you at first: for your 
resemblance to some one for whom I cared q evens 
deal, but that does not prevent my loving yoy tow 
for yourself.” 

Heloise was silenced effectually. She sat like a} 
bashful school girl with her face presistently turned: 
away from the searching light in Mr, Thompson's 
handsome eyes. He had dropped the oats now 
and had risen to come back a seat in the boat, 
“Oh, Mr. Thompson!” Heloise cried in affected 
terror, “ we'll upset.” 

But Mr. Thompson had no fear of such a catas 
trophe. He secured a seat very close beside 
Heloise, and, after a masterly manceuvre, got pos. 
session of her hands. 

Just then Heloise started forward and cried % 
citedly, “Oh, Mr. Thompson! The oars are go 
ing.” 

Mr. Thompson said something under his breath, 
What was it? “Tell me, ye winged winds)» 
He also reached forward and caught the oars, 

When Heloise had used this pretext for pro- 
longing this pretty little scene, she quickly racked 
her brain for another. 

«Just see!” she cried. “There is a lily quite 
open. At this time of night! How odd! Do get 
it for me, Mr Thompson.” 

Then Mr. Thompson, impatient ‘and therefor: 
reckless, leaned over, and grasped the lily; bat 
alas! at the same moment, his prodigious shock 
of red hair fell plump into the water. He raised 
himself instantly, and sat gazing stupidly at his 
wig, which was being coolly carried by a high 
breeze to quite another part of the Lake, 

Heloise gazed at him in amazement—first at 
the revelation that Mr. Thompson wore a wig, 
then at the change wrought in his appearance by 
the absence of it. Gradually an awful apprehen 
sion took possession of her. Her eyes wore a 
dazed look, and her lips were paralyzed. Mr, 
Thompson seemed to think it was fanny, for he 
began to laugh immoderately. 

“You will forgive me, Miss Heloise, ‘won't 
you?” 

“What?” she asked slowly, “for wearing 
wig ?” 

«“ No; the deception, I mean.” 

«I don’t know,” she said nervously. 

He was so like, so horribly like, some one else! 

« They all said that you could not be induced 
to see me in any other way.” 

« What!” cried Heloise, starting up quickly, 

He detained her with one hand. He thought 
she knew—that she understood, and was merely 
provoked with him. 

“It was only an innocent little ruse,” he 
pleaded. “Eric said—” 

“ Eric!” gasped Heloise. 

“ Yes; they all said it would be a good joke 
But I haven’t enjoyed it at all, Heloise. I have 
felt like a sneak all the time. 1 knew I was gait 
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r friendship under false pretenses. I 
wanted to tell you all about it. I meant to do it 
jna few days.” 

«Then you are—you are not Mr. Isaac Thomp- 
gon?” Heloise stammered. 

«No,” he replied, surprised that she asked. 
«But that need not make any difference in our 
friendship, Heloise ?” (this last in an anxious, 

ing tone. 
eves as Heloise paused. 

«Gerald Fitzgerald,” he answered promptly. 

She turned her face away, that he might not 
read it. 

«You are not angry, dear ?” he asked, eagerly, 
alarmed by her studied silence. 

«Take me ashore, Mr. Fitzgerald,” she said, in 
aconstrained voice. “ I shail never forgive you.” 

He sprang forward without a word, and rowed 
rapidly to the landing. Heloise stepped ashore 
and walked on ahead of him, with a quick, deter- 
mined step, and never once looked back. 

Ofcourse none of us were aware that this scene 
had been enacted, although we knew that some- 
thing had occurred, since Heloise stayed in her 
room for two, days consecutively, and positively re- 
fused to see any of us, while Mr. Fitzgerald, a/ias 
Mr. Thompson, stayed persistently away from Tip- 
top. We suspected, though, that whatever Aaa 
occurred, had not concluded with mutual satisfac- 
tion to the participants. We had expected a 
stormy scene upon the disclosure of Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s incognito, You see, we were all in the 
secret-—I may as well confess. But we had no 
suspicion that Heloise would play the high and 
mighty more-sinned-against-than-sinning part. In 
fact, when we found out that she had taken the 
matter so greatly to heart, and that Mr. Fitzgerald 
had gotten beyond his depth, we began to regret 
the affair, and wish that we had never embarked 
upon it. 

You may be sure that Heloise was by no means 
happy. She had managed to like Mr. Thompson 
—how well I forbear to say—and it-was a great 
shock to her to find out that he was not Mr. 
Thompson but somebody else, and somebody, too, 
whom she felt obliged to hate on principle. 

The situation of Mr. Gerald Fitzgerald of Hamp- 
ton was aléke unfortunate. He abused himself con- 
tinually, called himself all manner of names, and, 
in despair at what he termed his hypocrisy, he 
believed he had lost Heloise forever. 

After two days, however, he ventured to send a 
tote for Miss Heloise Thellusson. It ran some- 
thing like this : 

Dear Miss Heloise: Will you not say at least 
that you forgive me? You surely know how utterly 
miserable 1am. For God's sake, tell me that you 
do not consider me the brute that I consider myself. 

Yours, G. F. 

Poor fellow! He was afraid to sign his name. 

This note received the following reply : 





Mr. Fitegerald—Sir: 1 regret to say that I 
must continue to think your conduct most un- 
gentlemanly and unprincipled, and, as such, not 
easily to be forgiven. Yours truly, 

HELOISE THELLUSSON. 

These two notes were both shown to Amy 
Wentworth, whom he had quite taken into his 
confidence, and, at the first opportunity, she re- 
peated their contents to sister Sue and me, ver- 
batim. Then, reflecting that we had created this 
unnatural and rather absurd situation, we set our- 
selves to work to devise some way of altering it. 
We waited a little, to let affairs correct themselves 
ina measure. Mr. Fitzgerald still hovered around 
Tiptop, though he never once actually came over. 
Heloise came down stairs at length, looking so 
pale and wearied, that our consciences reproached 
us terribly—the more so because she was very gen- 
tle, and never once mentioned Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
name. These days were uncomfortable for every 
one. We were all under a constraint, which it 
seemed impossible to remove. Finally, Amy 
Wentworth came over, looking very grave, and 
announced that Mr. Fitzgerald had taken suddenly 
ill, and that Stephen had gone for the doctor. 
This announcement struck consternation to the 
hearts of all. Heloise rose abruptly and left the 
room. Poor Mr. Fitzgerald ! 

The next-day, Amy came over to say that he 
was worse. As she was leaving Heloise called 
her aside, and asked, hesitatingly, if Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s case was serious, to which Amy replied in 
the affirmative. This seemed to agitate Heloise 
considerably. She laid her hand tremblingly on 
Amy’s arm, and asked, fearfully ; 

« Do you think he will die?” 

«“ { hope not,” Amy replied solemnly. 

« Do—do you—think I could do anything?” 
Heloise asked again, and Amy said: 

“I do not know. You are very kind, dear. 
You might come over. [am sure he would like 
it. He asks for you so often.” 

Heloise gulped down something very like a sob. 

**I will come,” she said simply, at which Amy 
squeezed her hand in a friendly way, and asked, 
would she come then. Heloise assented, and 
went quietly to get her things. 

This action on the part of Heloise quite amazed 
us. This role of ministering angel was so original 
in her! 

She went with Amy to her house, and dutifully 
asked what she ought to do. 

“ If you would go right in tosee Mr. Fitzgerald,” 
suggested Amy. “Mamma has gone to the 
village. Stephen is with him, I believe.” 

« Where is he?” Heloise inquired kindly. 

“In the sitting-room. It is so much cooler 
there. I will meet you bye-and-bye.” 

Heloise’s heart almost failed her. She went to 
the sitting-room door, and stood there a few min- 
utes, unavle to raise her courage to the pitch of en- 
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tering unattended. At last her anxiety got the better 
of her fears, and she opened the door noiselessly. 
As she entered, she saw at a glance that Stephen 
Wentworth was not in the room. Mr. Fitzgerald 
was alone—lying on the lounge, a trifle pale, buf 
with a cigar in his mouth! 

He started up in amazement at the sight of 
Heigise. A look of unspeakable gladness flashed 
into his face, and his fine eyes glowed like stars. 
He rose and came toward her. 

“Is it possible that you can forgive me?” he 
Legged of her humbly. 

“I—I thought—that is—they told me—you 
were—ill,” Heloise stammered, her lovely face 
suffused with blushes. 

He looked up in surprise. “I have been sick 
in heart and mind, Heloise, since I last saw your 
sweet face,” he said sadly. 

« But—but,” she said in confusion, sinking into 
a chair, “they said you were sick, and I came to— 
to see you.” 

His whole face lighted up, and he sprang for- 
ward with a cry of joy. 

«You came!” he said, rapturosly.. “Oh, Hel- 
oise !—can it be possible that—” 

« But you are not sick, Mr. Thompson—no, no, 
T mean Mr. Fitzgerald ?” she asked, in bewilder- 
ment. 

«Well, no,” he replied, gayly, in some way 
managing to take her hand. 

«Oh, then,” she cried, snatching it away indig- 
nantly, “ it is all another of those horrid jokes!” 

And Heloise burst suddenly into tears. It was 
very distressing to him to see her cry. He set to 
work to comfort her. 

“ Belive me, Heloise, I know nothing about it,” 
he said, sincerely, improving his opportunity of 
slipping his arm around her waist, and drawing 
ner head down on his shoulder. “If there has 
been any joke, I know nothing about it. I have 
suffered enough already on account of that 
wretched farce I played to deceive you. I shall 
never forgive myself.” 

“Oh,” sobbed Heloise, “ I suppose ¢hey did it. 
It is too mean and contemptible !” 

Mr. Fitzgerald made no comment upon this re- 
mark. His heart was beating strangely, and he 
managed to get 4o¢h arms around Heloise, whose 
sobs gradually subsided. Presently he said, softly : 

“You don’t hate me altogether, do you, dar- 
ling ?” 

“I am afraid I don’t,” said Heloise, looking up 
through her tears; “ but I meant to. I despise my- 
self utterly that I don’t.” 

Mr. Fitzgerald’s arms are folded (if possible) a 
little more closely around Heloise. 

«“ And,” he continued, suggestively, “don’t you 
think you could—you could /ove me a little by and 
by ” 

«I don’t know,” Heloise replied, meekly, dry- 
ing her eyes, “1 suppose I could try.” 





Heloise! Heloise! In five minutes more ay 
had promised to be Mrs. Gerald Fitzgeralg of 
Hampton! 

We had played a joke upon her about Mr. Fin. 
gerald’s illness. But I appeal to you, was it nota 
good joke? Heloise would not say so for g long 
while, but she did at last. 

We teased her a great deal—especially aboy 
her name. 

“ Well, you see,” she said, earnestly, « he can't 
help that, It is a good name, and if stands high 
in his country. And, as for the way he writes it, 
he has to do that, because he has a cousin of ey. 
actly the same name, and whose estates join his: 
so that there would be confusion, you see, if he 
didn’t write his name as he does,” 

“It is all right,” we said, blandly. « It is all 
right, Mrs. Gerald Fitzgerald of Hampton; your 
apology is accepted.” 

It is almost unnecessary to add that Heloise ang 
Mr. Fitzgerald were married. Shortly before the 
wedding, which was gotten up in unseemly 
haste, we girls thought, Jerry came to us with g 
very strange object which he had fished out of the 
lake. He didn’t know what it was—but we did 
It was the ambrosial locks of Mr. Isaac 
son, alias Gerald Fitzgerald of Hampton, And 
we saw to it that, done up in an elegant box, 
occupied a prominent place amongst the gifts that 
were heaped upon his lovely bride. 


_~ 
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“Cyril, you stupid book-worm, get up this ip 
stant! the Henrys are expected in half an hour, 
and you have made no move to meet them 
Auntie is depending on me to see that you are 
ready, and she will be so provoked.” 

«« When ‘ Auntie’ assigned you that undertaking, 
did its possible magnitude occur to you, my dear?” 
asked Cyril provokingly, turning a pair of hand 
some eyes into the sweet young face at his side, 
“What if the one who has bee long to you as 
‘clay in the potter’s hand,’ should boldly assert his 
independence, and declare he would not prepare 
to meet ‘the Henrys’. ” ‘ 

« On! Cyril, how provoking you can be,” pouted, 
Ethel, pulling a lock of the young man’s hair a 
he coolly resumed his reading. 

« Now please be good, won’t you ?” stooping 
down in her eagerness to look into his eyes 
« Auntie is sure you will like Miss Henry, shes 
so altogether nice, and you just must be ready to 
meet her.” 

«* What’s Hecuba to me, or I to Hecuba?’ Tm 
very well contented with the society I now have.’ 

« Does that remark apply to the book or to me” 

“ Well, Ethel,” was the irrelevant reply. “I 
will be good, after all,” as leaving ‘the swingits 
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hammock Cyril seated himself on a bench and 
drew the young girl to his side, “ provided my 
concession meets with due reward.” 

«Virtue is always its own reward ; what more 
can you wish of 

«Something you have never given me yet,” 

‘.¢ down earnestly on the fair, upturned face, 
«something I ask not only as a reward, but that 
must give me as good-bye.” 

« Good-bye!” a startled look dawning in the 
dark eyes, “ why good-bye ?” 

«Because the coming of these gay young people 
will be nothing but a separation for us,” he 
answered sadly ; “there will be no more quiet strolls 
by the brook, no more readings in the afternoons, 
no more home-music in the twilight.” 

«] know,” quietly, “ but I thought it would be so 
much pleasanter for you that I tried not to care. 
Oh! don’t you wish,” she added impulsively, 
vthat auntie had no schooi-friends whose children 
might come to see her ?” 

« Hardly,” with a quizzical glance. 

«How stupid of me!” laughed Ethel, “for I 
should not have had this lovely home myself, nor 
my dear brother Cyril, if mamma and auntie had 
not been such great friends at school. Now, 
brother mine,” laying a caressing hand on the 

man’s arm, never once noticing the darkened 
brow, “ what is the reward you desire?” 

«Only some of those violets at your throat,” was 
the quiet answer. 

« But I have often given you flowers: you said 
t was something you had never had before; what 
was it, Cyril ?” 

«Never mind now dear, I’ll ask you again; but 
Ethel,” a strange excitement in both face and 
wice, “ promise never again to call me brother: I 
cannot bear that title from you.” 

“Are you not willing to have me for your 
sister, Cyril?” asked the young girl after a 
moment’s painful silence, her lovely, tearful eves 
raised with so deprecating a glance to his, that 
it was all he could do to hide the mad thrill her 
beauty and innocence gave him. 

“No,” came the low, constrained reply. “I 
could never willingly regard you as a sister.” 

Quivering lips and a glance of keenest pain, 
were his sole reply as Ethel turned away. 

“The struggle is a sore one,” said Cyril, through 
set teeth; “but Iam conqueror yet. I dared not ask 
the kiss which in her childish fondness she would 
have given: my heart would too surely have 
lingered on my lips, and told the story I have 
vowed she shall not hear until her woman’s heart 
is awakened and has stood some test. After she 
has seen the gay world, and knows better what to 
choose, I shall place my love at her feet.” 

Gayety reigned supreme at “High Oaks” in 
the days that followed, and Ethel’s bright face 
gave no sign but that this, her first experience in 
society, was a happy one. 





“ Where is Miss Ethel ?” asked Clarence Henry 
one morning, stopping on the piazza where Cyril 
and his sister were animatedly conversing. 

“ In the garden, probably,” was the careless re- 
joinder, which hid a jealous thrill, for two weeks 
had passed without one quiet talk between the 
two, who had been inseparable before the coming 
of their friends, and Cyril chafed at the constant 
separation. 

“ How jolly May and Mr. Grafton sre together,” 
observed Mr. Henry, as his sister’s laugh broke the 
air; “the old famiiy arrangement may be happily 
consummated yet—who knows ?” 

«Was there an arrangement?” asked Ethel 
quietly, 

“Yes, made years ago when they were chil- 
dren; but Cyril went away to Scotland, and May 
has never met him since until this summer. The 
course of true love will probably run smooth in 
this case.” 

“It certainly seems to run smooth now,” re- 
turned Ethel, recalling with pain the many instan- 
ces of its “smoothness” she had seen in the past 
two weeks. 

‘“‘Ethel,” suddenly asked the young man, lean- 
ing his passion-lit face toward her, “why might 
not we too—— 

“There is the lunch-bell!” hastily interrupted 
Ethel, “let us for once be on time,” speeding to- 
ward the house, but stooping long enough to pick 
up a piece of paper which had fluttered to her 
feet. 

A little later, when she had gone to don her rid- 
ing-habit, this same piece of paper fell trom her 
pocket, and she stopped long enough to examine 
its contents, 

“ Well Fred,” she read in Cyril’s familiar hand- 
writing, “I may as well confess that my heart is 
my own no longer. I have met one this summer 
to whom even you would pay homage. I will 
not weary youxwith rhapsodies as to her beauty, 
intelligence etc. ; it will suffice to say that she is 
the one woman in the world for me, and” 
here the letter broke off abruptly, and Ethel raised 
sad, almost hopeless eyes, from its perusal. 

“I thought this summer promised to be the 
very happiest of my life,” she thought with bitter- 
ness, “and yet for the first time I am learning what 
real sorrow means.” 

“Oh Cyril!” she cried, “ you told me once that 
I had woman’s greatest lesson yet to learn, and 
this must be it.” 

«¢ Why have you so entirely deserted me since 
the arrival of our guests, Ethel ?” asked Cyril, as 
the two happened to ride side by side in the gay 
party starting for a gallop. 

“« Have I deserted you?” carelessly. “I didn’t 
consider it in that light. I supposed we were both 
happier as ‘it was.” 

The look of pain on Cyril’s face would, the day 
before, have brought quick, repentant words to 
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her lips; but the letter had done its work, and she 
only thought with scorn, “ Really, Cyril’s vanity 
requires more food than I had supposed.” 

Chance threw the two together again in the 
changes of a waltz that night, and Cyril forgot, as 
he clasped the young pliant figure in his arms, and 
felt the soft touch of her cheek on his shoulder, 
the cruel words of the morning—forgot all but that 
the one he loved was in his embrace, and that the 
sad, languishing music was carrying them on and 
on in a blissful dream of delight. 

His eyes almost told the story his stern lips 
refused to betray, as he looked down at her when 
the dream was done. 

“ Rather stupid for us to be thrown together, 
wasn’t it ?” laughed Ethel, “ but I must say you 
are a splendid waltzer, Cyril.” 

“ And that is all it was to her,” thought the 
young man, as with paling cheeks he turned away. 

“« Grafton, may I see you a moment, please, in 
ptivate ?” asked Clarence Henry next morning 
stepping into th library. 

“Certainly : what can I do for you ?” 

“A great deal if you see fit,” was the earnest 
reply. “ You kxow my character, Grafton, my 
prospects, etc.,” he asked with boyish impetuosity. 
“ Have you anything against them, or,” with a 
sudden change of manner, “is there any valid 
reason why I may not pay my addresses to your, 
or rather your mother’s ward, Miss Wheaton ?” 

“Why do you come to me?” asked Cyril, 
almost haughtily; “you must be aware, Mr. 
Henry, that my mother is the proper person to 
consult.” 

“She has signified her consent: I only desire 
in speaking to you to make matters agreeable to 
Ethel. She has expressed an earnest desire for 
your happiness,” he went on after a pause, “I 
hope you will feel no reluctance in doing the same 
for her.” 

«‘ Ethel’s happiness!” exclaimed Cyril in a low 
hoarse tone; “does Ethel’s happiness depend on 
my consent to your suit?” and then after a silent 
but bitter struggle, “if it does, Mr. Henry, that 
happiness is so dear to me, you may rest assured I 
shall place no obstacle in its way.” 

Two hours later, as Cyril strayed wretchedly 
in a remote part of the grounds, a suppressed sob 
drew his startled attention; and there, cast down 
on the green sward in an abandon of sorrow, he 
saw Ethel, bright little sunshiny Ethel, who was 
never known to shed a tear. 

“Ethel,” he cried in quick surprise, “ what is 
it? why are you here alone?” but she had sprung 
suddenly to her feet, and as he reached her, stood 
like a startled fawn before him. 

“You, Cyril!” she’ exclaimed with a sudden 
vehemence, then turned as if to fly. 

“ Yes, Ethel,” with reproach, “it is Cyril; is my 
presence so unwelcome ?” 

“Oh no!” with an attempt at proud unconcern, 





“TI had intended to see you soon of my omy 
accord.” 

« Well,” coolly, “is there anything you wish tp 
say? ‘I am at your service.” 

For a moment she paused, then flushed ang 
trembling, she began: 

“Cyril, I am very sorry I cannot accede to 
yours and Auntie’s request. I have Never opposed 
you before, have I? But indeed, in so yitg ‘ 
matter to me ”—how the pale lips trembled !—«] 
cannot yield entirely to your choice.” 

“ What do you mean?” in a low intense tone 

“I mean,” she resumed, her burning fag 
turned quite away, “that, much as you and auntie 
desire it, I cannot engage myself to Clarence 
Henry, I know you will consider me wilful ang 
wayward, but, after all, Cyril,” falteringly, “my 
heart is my own, and cannot be made to obey the 
dictates of another.” 

“Is your heart your own, Ethel ?” whispered 
Cyril, as he tenderly grasped her hands and drey 
her toward him, the very intensity of his tone 
causing her to raise a startled glance to his, 

“Oh, my darling!” he cried, folding her mor 
closely to him; “how could you think that ] 
wanted you to marry Clarence Henry? Hag 
nothing told you of the torture I have borne fy 
the past two weeks, in the thought that he wa 
winning your heart from me? nor how unéndon 
ble that torture became, when, two hours ago, he 
told me your happiness depended on my consent 
to his suit? Ah, Ethel!—that was indeed han 
to bear.” 

“I was very unhappy, too, Cyril,” she answered, 
simply, in a low, sweet voice. “I thought you 
cared much more for Miss May than for me. Are 
you sure,” she added wistfully, « that you do not? 

“Am I sure?” he mocked her with a happy 
laugh. “Look up, my Ethel, my little love, my 
flower; take one long look into my eyes, and read 
there whom the love is for.” 

So Ethel did as she was bid—read, and was 
satisfied. 
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HER BROTHER’S JOCKEY. 





BY BRAD COURTLAND. 


CHAPTER I. 


The sun flung queer grotesque shadows along 
the belted woodlands, filtering down here and 
there through the lattice of leaves in broad golden 
gleams, His kisses were fierce and hot—eventht 
jasmines drooped beneath his heated breath. 

Swinging in a hammock under some lor 
spreading live-oaks was a very figuant arch fate 
—dark brown and ripe-looking as a pomegranale 
She was reading a letter, and she gave 4 vey 
vicious dig into her scarlet pillow, as she tossed the 
offending missive down among the surprised wool 
violets. 
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“TThis is too much! Coming to spend the 
The whole raft—and that hateful 
Some people are gifted with the quality 
of adhesiveness! I shall run away. But where 
shall I run to? I wish I hadn’t quarrelled with 
Tom,” regretfully; “ but then he married such a 
toaby’—and I was so fond of Tom.” A petulant 
swaying to and fro under the lapping oaks. 
«There ought to be a law against people dz//et- 
ing themselves, and sticking for ages—just for all 
the orld like a mud-daubers’ nest. ' I’ll billet my- 
self on Tom, and get rid of the whole set.” And 
with a merry ringing laugh, Min Hurst bounded 
out of the hammock and entered the stately man- 
tion where she reigned sole mistress. 

Tom and Min Hurst were brother and sister, 
and a most devoted brother and sister, until Miss 
Mischief crossed Tom’s path in the “image and 
likeness” of Alice Benedict. He had met her the 

vious year at a race-ball, and had (with his 
gsual impetuosity) falien in love, proposed, and 
been accepted, before he even remembered Min. 

And Min took it very much to heart. She 
anathematized the unoffending Alice—traduced 
her invented expletives for her, entirely overlook- 
ing the fact that it was Tom's fault—that a girl 
can’t marry a man out of hand (that is, unless he is 
a first-class fool, which Tom wasn’t,) and finally 
threatened to throw him over altogether if he per- 
sisted in marrying “ that artful Alice.” 

Tom did persist, and, moreover, called Min “a 
little goose,” and said she couldn’t but love Allie 
Allie was such an angel, etc., etc. And Min 
vowed she wouldn’t go to the wedding; and she 
didn’t, notwithstanding Tom begged, implored 
and pleaded in the most abject manner; and 
though tender little missives, written with the 
most faultless precision, came from her prospective 
sister-in-law, Min stoutly maintained her point. 
She didn’t wish Tom to marry—Tom belonged to 
her. Shedidn’t intend to marry, and she wouldn’t 


sunmer ! 


Then Tom told her about the handsome fellow 
who was to act as “best man.”  Allie’s cousin, 
you know—Hal Benedict—no end of a fine fellow. 
He'll be so disappointed. It was through him I 
first knew Allie, and he helped me out so, Min,” 
concluded bungling Tom. 

“ Helped you out !—helped you z#, you mean!” 
Min was boiling with venom. “Yes, no doubt; 
they threw the girl at you, and you took her—art- 
ful thing!” 

Then Min had gone off in a passion of tears, 
and distracted Tom said she should do as she 
chose. If she didn’t wish to love Allie she 
needn’t—she should do exactly as she pleased; 
which Min generally did. 

That was nearly two years ago, and Min had 
never been to see Torn, though Tom had written 
Teams of begging effusions, and Alice with a most 
forgiving spirit (she was really a very amiable 





person) had joined her entreaties “for just ome 
little visit.” 

Imagine therefore their surprise when a peni- 
tent letter arrived from Miss Min! 


“Itis to get rid of the Johnsons, Tom:;” she 
wrote ‘‘ They are out on a matrimonial cruise again! 
You know Pettigru goes the rounds yearly ‘seeking 
whom he may devour ;’ and so if you'll forgive me 
Tom—you and Alice—for being so hateful (I think 
I am getting a little morbid), and would let me 
come and see you, that is—”’ (here the words were 
very carefully underscored) ‘ if there are no dress- 
coats and moustaches in your establishment but your 
own! I am sick of the genus homo! Drop a line 
and let me know,” etc, etc., MIN.” 

“‘ Now if this is’nt—” 

“Tom!” 

The remarks were almost simultaneous. The 
letter had been read out to the great amusement 
of a third party, who was no other than Aiice’s 
cousin Hal. 

This young gentleman pulled zs moustache (it 
was a handsome one too; he was blonde like 
Allie,) and opened his sleepy gray eyes very wide; 

“ Singular young lady” he commented. “Ob- 
jects to moustaches :” 

“Oh Min hates men; it’s a weakness of hers. 
I often wonder they like her so well, for she’s 
always bringing ¢4em up short. I am so glad she 
is going to be good and friendly with us at last. 
Allie, just drop a line and say how glad—and all 
the rest of it! Dear, uaughty little Min.” 

« She won’t come Tom; she says expressly ‘ if 
no gentlemen are here.’ I shall have to mention 
Hal.” 

«“ The deuce.” Tom whistled reflectively. 

* And I invited Hal for all summer, did’nt I, 
Hal?” a little lugubriously. 

«“ Yes, thank you kindly Allie, and I accepted 
for all summer: comfortable quarters to stow one’s 
self in :” and Hal stretched his stalwart self on a 
divan, amused at the perplexity expressed in the 
faces of Allie.and Tom. 

At last it came out in a little pathetic appeal. 
«‘ Hal dear, could’nt you make it convenient to go 
somewhere else just now? You can come here 
any time, you know, but with Min the circumstances 
are peculiar—” Allie paused in confusion as Hal 
went off in peals of mischievous laughter. 

«“ Well upon my word, Allie, you are the coolest 
hand! I won’t stir one single step for Miss Min’s 
whims ; but we might effect some arrangement 
nevertheless; so don’t look so depressed, little 
cousin. Tom, old fellow, don’t you want a ‘trainer’ 
for that vixen of a colt ?” 

«*Min’s namesake? Yes. Baxter was to train 
her, but he’s laid up with his knee.” 

«“ (Z/train her,” quietly, 

“You!” 

“Yes; if you will trust her to me.” 

“Trust her, old fellow? Why, bless me, I 
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should be under the greatest obligation, But who 
ever heard—” and Tom pulled his moustache and 
stared. 

«Give me that little chateau of yours for the 
summer, and I’ll evacuate to Miss—” 

« See here, Hal, its ashame! Its just like turn 
ing you out. You sha’nt do it! I'll write to Min 
—she’s just a splendid girl, if she’d ever been 
held well in hand—and explain,” concluded Tom 
ruefully. 

“My dear fellow, I’m just determined to have 
my own way.” 

«But how—What am I to call you? It will 
look so deuced queer.” 

“I don’t know that you'll have much to say 
about me, one way or the other. Young ladies are 
not in the habit of asking questions about their 
brother’s jockey, are they ?” 

Then the two men eyed each other, and a 
broad grin widened Tom’s mouth. 

«You can call me Raymond—my middle name 
és Raymond—and whatever else you choose to say 
regarding me I shall feel in honor bound to cor- 
roborate. Hem! What will you give me if I 
train your colt successfully ?” 

“Your own price, old fellow.” 


CHAPTER II. 

“Tom, who is that? Allie wrote me there were 
to be no guests—at least no gentlemen,” and 
Min pointed under the trees, where Hal with his 
gun over his shoulder, and Alice, were conversing 
together. 

“We have no guests. That, oh—” and Tom 
had the grace to blush, “ that’s Raymond, the new 
trainer: he’s training Allie’s colt, your name-sake, 
and a more vicious-tempered beast I never came 
across; she’s as crooked as some people I know.” 

“Then don’t put people out of temper. /’m 
as nice as can be when I take my own paces.” 

“Yes,” dryly, “and when you pace over other 
people. There wasa fine fellow coming to see me 
—a glorious, tip-top fellow ; and I had to wrtte and 
tell him it was’nt convenient, just for your whims, 
Min. So you ought to make yourself extra agree- 
able.” 

“T’ll do my very best, Tom, I promise. I 
don’t believe Allie loves you half as well as I do,” 
and Min pulled down his dark handsome face (so 
like her own) and kissed him, whispering rog- 
uishly: “ I hate moustaches.” 

“ You witch, wait till you own one.” 

And there passing leisurely by the low open 
window was that “trainer.” He looked up too, 
and took a long comprehensive survey of Miss Min 
out of his sleepy gray eyes, (very handsome ones 
they were, too,) and Min was confused by that 
absorbing stare—a stranye thing for Min. 

“So impertinent,” thought she, “a jockey to 





look so at a lady; but how very handsome he} 
though.” 5 

“T can’t ride this morning, Min. I’m 
I have to go to town about that case of , 
But you and Allie go. I told Raymond to take 
care of you; if a strap comes loose or g girth 
breaks, he’ll answer as well as anybody,” 

“ Min, I can’t go. I have a headache, Tn 
sorry—but I told Raymond to bring around ‘Your 
horse. He will go with you.” 

« But Allie, I don’t like to go with him,” Min 
had an unusual hesitancy about her. She was 
seldom troubled with the proprieties, 

“Why not? I ride constantly with him when 
Tom is busy. He is a most reliable person, gf 
course you need not converse with him, I don 
think Tom would like that—a person of Ais Posi- 
tion, you know,” added Alice, miysteriously, 

And Min walked demurely to her horse, ang 
thought “Tom and Allie are a couple of bats, to 
send me out alone with such a very ineligible ¢. 
cort. I feel immensely wicked this morning,” 

And the “trainer,” riding along behind her, 
thought he had never seen anything one-half 9 
beautiful as that perfect little figure encased in the 
tight-fitting habit, and the dark Mignon face ang 
crimson cheeks. Something of this was in his 
face, when Min turned suddenly, 

« Where are we, pray ?” she asked, 

“ We are six miles from Capt. Hurst’s,” 

It was the first time she had heard him speak 
It was a deep, rich voice, full and melodious 
« Just the voice for a man—so different from that 
squeaking little Pettigru,” mused Min. Aloud she 
said ; 

«Do you like it?—training horses I mean} 
Ride up here, please.” 

“TI am paid for it, Miss Hurst,” and the color 
mounted into his face. 

“ This man is poor, but he is proud,” thought 
Min. “Tom says you have a crooked-tempered 
animal in hand now.” 

“ Yes—very.” 

* Could I ride her ?” 

“ Hardly.” 

«Can you manage her?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

And Min thought “ He has an iron will, to, 
and he makes things bend to it.” 

That evening she tackled Tom, 

«“ Tom, who is that trainer ?” 

«“ Who is he? I—oh, he’s an individual tha 
trains horses. A jockey—uno pedigree,” 

“Pshaw! Is that his real name ?” 

“ Great states, Min !—don’t ask questions about 
your brother’s hirelings. I wasn’t at his baptism, 
child. I think, though, he’s reduced—seen better 
days. A prize-fighter style of fellow, isn’t he? 
Been in the circus, probably—one of those fellows 
that do the cannon-ball business.” And: Tor 
moved off to prevent a peal of laughter. 
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“The circus /”—scornfully—*“ Tom’s a fool.” 
. * - * * - 

The rides progressed finely after this. Tom was 

y very busy, and Allie had chronic head- 
gche; so Min rode daily with the handsome 
If Tom and Allie didn’t see any impro- 

‘ety in it, Min didn’t; and, moreover, Min felt 
some very tender little feelings stirring around that 
jump of adamant she called her heart, and a very 
confused throbbing of that member (it was getting 
very unruly) when the handsome “trainer” was 
about. She managed, with her usual perversity, 
fo give him untold trouble and anxiety—over 
fences, through cane-brakes, fording rivers, until 
at last it reached a climax. And the way it hap- 
pened was this: 

It was a broad jagged gully, with crumbling 
edges hedged with blackberry and cross-vine 
thickets—an ugly place—that divided the road 
from the cotton fields. No one would have 
thought of attempting it, but Min was in a per- 
yerse mood ; she would like to do something that 
no one had dared! 

«J can do it!” she said, measuring the width 
with her eye. 

« Impossible, You cannot, Miss Hurst.” 

«But I wi///” It was only about the second 
time in her life that Min had been contradicted. 

«] will not let you; I am responsible for your 
safety,” and he very calmly laid a detaining hand 
on her bridle. 

«Let go; you need not follow. Take it I 
will!’ and Min had an angry flush on her face. 

“Then you shall not!” There was a dangerous 
glitter in his sleepy gray eyes. 

They measured each other. Then with a 
consciousness of defeat, Min, under the influence 
of those absorbing eyes, said meekly : 

«Let us return, then.” 

“You will not attempt it; you promise ?” 

“Yes,” with drooping lashes. 

With a slight smile Raymond stooped down and 
picked up one of her little kid gauntlets, and 
pressing it to his lips, hid it away next his heart. 

“You will have to ride home without this,” he 
murmured ; then passionately, “ For heaven’s sake, 
Miss Hurst, go, before I forget my position and 
yours,” and in the greatest confusion Min put 
spurs to her horse and dashed off. 

Min Hurst taken at a disadvantage! What 
next? Her position! Poor Min; she had for- 
gotten “hat long ago! All she wanted was a 
glance from those strangely fascinating eyes, and 
to sit down at the feet of—horrors! her brother’s 
jockey! And that night Min delivered a homily 
o democracy for the edification of Allie and Tom. 

“I do not believe in blood,” said this young 
through train; “there must have been a plebeian 
somewhere back in the Hurst family, and it has 
cropped out in me. What is aristocracy? That 
little Pettigra traces his family windings back to 





the silurian, and what then? Judging from his 
points, it must end in a fungus. Brains are much 
more than blood,” loftily. 

Glad to hear it,” approved Tom. I suppose 
you’ll return that filly of mine that you’ve appro- 
priated.” 

“Oh, blood does well enough in horses or cows, 
but when it comes to people, it is brains and in- 
tellect that govern the world.” 

“Min, I hope you are not going to disgrace 
the family escutcheon by a mésadlliance, because 
that,” added Tom, virtuously, “is a thing I could 
never forgive.” 

Min looked very mutinous. 

“Allie,” he continued, provokingly, “do you 
know of any person with ‘brains’ (no blood de- 
sired) who is in the market just now.” 

“ Hal has more brains than any one I know,” 
Allie rejoined meekly. 

“ Pshaw! I shall marry whom I please, Tom. 
You married whom you pleased.” 

“Yes, certainly. I'll give my blessing, whoever 
he may be;” but Min was out of the room. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


It was a week after. Min had not been out to 
ride since that evening. Tom asked her why she 
had given the horses a holiday. Had she been 
thrown, or anything? No, nothing, but she did’nt 
wish to ride. Had she done anything to the 
trainer? Min’s face glowed like fire. She had’nt 
seen thetrainer. Well then, he’d go and interview 
the trainer. And Min in desperation had picked 
up her hat, and taken refuge in the woods from 
Tom and his importunities. 

She had been sitting down under a tree gather- 
ing mosses when she became aware that something 
was crawling up her sleeve. She was sure it was 
a lizard—Min was awfully afraid of lizards. So 
she gave vent to a terrified little scream. 

“Oh help me, please, somebody—do! Oh!” 

«¢ What is the matter!” and the “ trainer” came 
hurriedly from the shadow (he had not been 
devouring Min—figuratively speaking, oh, no; he 
just happened there !) “ Miss Hurst, for Heaven’s 
sake what is it ?” 

“There is a lizard—or—or something up my 
sleeve; Please do, dear Mr. Raymond, take it 
out, but oh, don’t let it bite me:” and Min in her 
fright hid her face quite in the trainer’s bosom. 

«“ Where is it? Can you tell me exactly where ?” 
with anxiety in his voice. 

“On the outside of my arm, just above my 
elbow,” from the lappets of his coat. 

«| will take it out, my darling!” and in all her 
terror, Min thrilled at that tender tone; 

And taking his knife he deftly slit up the half- 
tight lawn sleeve and turned it back from the 
round dimpled arm, and disclosed a palpitating 
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little green-wood lizard, which he tossed down on 
the ground, as glad of his release as was Min. 

« Did you kill it ?” she asked peeping. 

“Kill it? No, bless it for ever!” and this 
audacious fellow actually kissed the piquant 
crimson face that had been burrowing in his shirt- 
front. “ Min, I love you. Will you be my wife?” 

And Min said “ Yes.” What else could she say 
after such reprehensible proceedings ? 

Then Min Hurst the heiress and Raymond the 
jockey sat down and made love as absurdly and 
unrestrainedly as if he had been an ideal prince 
and she his predestined consort. 

After a while, wickedly, « Tom is going to make 
a fuss about this.” 

“Doubtless. I would, were I in his place. 
What are we to do?” 

“ Don’t tell him ”—with drooping lashes. 

“ What? But he’s got to know.” 

“Ye-es. Then, dearest Raymond, what do you 
think? I'll do just as you say!” (was this slave 
Min ?) 

“Then we'll wait till after the races, sweetheart, 
It is’nt your brother’s affair, anyhow!” said this 
insiduous person preaching insubordination : 

“No. Tom fell in love without consulting me, 
and hurt my feelings badly.” . 

“ There’s a fellow named Hal Benedict! 
you know him? He’s entered some No. 13.” 
“Don’t even mention his name. I hate him.” 

«« What has he done to you, precious ?” 

“He is an evil-disposed person; he helped 
Allie marry Tom.” 

« He must be a perfect reprobate,” gravely. 

“ He is,” emphatically. 

“TI will challenge him if you say so, darling ?” 

« No, never mind now; I am going to be even 
with Tom.” 

* * * * 7 7 

Min met her brother’s jockey quite often after 
that. A most improper proceeding—but then I 
am afraid Min was a most improper person, even 
if she was deliriously, helplessly in love with the 
handsome fellow. 

Tom didn’t interfere. He was a perfect para- 
gon of brothers. It is true he had tried to pump 
Hal; but Hal was as unresponsive as a church- 
yard fence, and Tom grumbled his disgust to Allie. 

«“ They are as reticent as a couple of galvanized 
mummies. They have each met their match; 
that’s ome comfort.” 

“I do not think Min has been fairly treated, 
Tom,” pleaded deprecating Allie. 

“Serve the minx right, then, for being so per- 
verse,” chuckling. 

“ Do you think it is so?" 

“ Sure of it. They are shying all the time.” 

+ * * * * * 

“T have a favor to ask of you, Min, darling. It 
will test your love,” devouring the warm dark 
face, so like a royal tiger-lily. 


Do 





Min waited expectant. <n 


«I wish to wear your colors at the races, Isit 
asking too much? Would \you mind Wearing the 
colors of your brother’s jockey ?” and he read her 
face anxiously. 

«No. Oh, how little you know me, Raymond! 
Do you think I would tell you I loved you 
and let you hold me as you are holding me ay 
and be ashamed to acknowledge you to-morrow? 
I am going to wear violet and white.” 

“Thanks, my wild rose. See! what I have for 
you,” and he slipped on her round arm a heg 
gold bracelet, with a scintillating emerald lizag 
with diamond bright eyes squatted on the chaseq 
band. “I am indebted to one of these little fel. 
lows for the first taste of my darling’s lips, s9 7 
have enshrined it in jewels, Min, my own,” 

* Zs * * * e 

Min was seated in the crowd, with her violet 
silk looped with dainty bows of white and glisten. 
ing with white bugles. She had taken great 
pains with this dress, and she looked eagerly over 
the field in quest of her purple-hued knight. 

Suddenly a voice behind her asked, « What are 
the entries? I don’t take much stock in things of 
this kind.” 

“ Another voice—Pettigru’s—replied : 

“Min Hurst for one—entered by Tom Hurst; 
ridden by Hal Benedict: the gentleman’s race, 
He’s been up to Hurst’s training her—” 

«“ What an abominable misstatement,” muttered 
Min under her purple veil. “Hal Benedict, in 
deed!” 

“ Benedict been over to Hurst’s?” another 
voice asked. “Miss Min Hurst has been there 
too.” 

“Perhaps Hal and Miss Min will make upa 
match,” said the first speaker. “They seem 
equally hard to please.” 

“If she admires the gladiator style, why don't 
you add ?” sneered Pettigru. 

“I only wish Min Hurst admired my style” 
langhed the first speaker, “or I could in any way 
alter it to please her. It wouldn’t take long,I 
tell you!” 

« Or me.” 

“Or Pettigru,” with a laugh at the fortune 
hunter’s expense. For that individual besieged 
all the marriageable heiresses, from the mountains 
to the sea-board, periodically (they expected him 
at last—like malaria), with a persistency worthy 
of a better cause. 

«s What ‘cads’ those men are,” murmured Min, | 
At last she saw him—his superb figure conspice 
ous in the violet suit apd fringed white sash, He 
passed near her once, and bowed to the horses 
mane, with a saucy triumph lighting his face. Mia 
answered it by a tiny. wave of her hand, without 
raising her veil. : 

A few moments later a note was handed to her: 

“ Are you afraid to acknowledge your iwather’ 
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Svckey, after all, my queen? Take off your veil—I 
wish to see your face. RAYMOND.” 
And Min slipped off her violet mask, and 
answered his salute with a bright smile and crim- 
son cheeks. Well for her that Pettigru and his 
aset” had moved away, or they would have been 
somewhat amazed at the revelation in Min Hurst’s 


piguant face. 





CHAPTER IV. 

And “ Min Hurst” was the favorite. Raymond 
came to Aer soon after. She was surrounded by a 
little crowd of admirers; but they all fell back as 
he walked up to her, and placed her arm in his in 
g most appropriate way. Then there was a con- 
fused murmur : 

«] suspected as much.” 

# And I.” 

« And I.” 

Pettigru stared, then muttered in tones of dis- 

« D——n that fellow.” 


* * . + + * 
The race-ball was at its height. Raymond had 
released Min from a waltz, and as he did so had 
murmured rather oddly: “Min, tell me, truly— 
you will love me always, whatever happens.” 
And she, thinking of Tom, answered: “Yes: 
only you, Raymond—always.” 

Then a gentleman acquaintance stepped up. 

« Well, Benedict,” he said, “in for the stakes, 
as usual.” 

Raymond looked at Min, and bowed without re- 
plying. , 

« You have made a mistake, Mr. Carleton—Mr,. 
Raymond,” commenced Min. 

The party addressed as Carleton stared. 

“Indeed! Has he changed his name since 
morning? What game are you up to now, Hal ?” 
with an amused smile. 

Like an electric flash dawned the truth on Min. 
This man was Hal Benedict. . How she had been 
tricked! Why, she had played right into Tom 
and Allie’s hands! It was too much—and the 
wretch was actually laughing at her! A jockey! 
How dared he! She would never speak to him 
again—never. She would show him. And, re- 
gardless of his appealing glances, her face flushed 
with anger, she took Carleton’s arm, and wulked 
off without even looking at Hal. 

Poor “good-natured Carleton was distressed. 
“I've made a go somewhere,” he commenced 
ruefully. “As I made the trouble, Miss Hurst, 
won't you let me straighten it. Hal’s a first-rate 
fellow—as near as I can understand he’s been 
masquerading. He’s a regular brick. I am sure 
he can explain ;” then, distracted at Min’s pale face 
and quiyering lips, he carried her on the balcony 
in the shadow of some vines and started for (that 
never-failing subterfuge) a glass of water. 

“Benedict, old fellow, I’ve made a muddle 


“prying moonbeaims, 





somehow ; she’s out on the balcony, and if you 
can’t straighten it out, why you'll have to bore a 
hole through me, that's all. Good luck to you.” 

Min stood in the shadow, vailed from even the 
Her cloak had fallen off, and 
her white-robed perfect figure stood out purely 
against the dark background of creepers. 

A step behind her, Not Carleton’s? Oh no! 
It was shat Benedict, and Min turned and braced 
herself, an angry flush on her face, though her 
heart was beating with sharp little stabs. 

He stood beside her for a few moments in 
silence with folded arms, then with gleaming eyes 
he clasped her in his powerful embrace and mur- 
mured in tones of passionate love: “You said 
‘Yes only you, Raymond—always.’ Do you re- 
member, Min?” and he kissed the plump white 
shoulder so temptingly near. 

“ But you are mo¢ Raymond,” with hidden face. 

“ [ am—Hal Raymond Benedict.” 

« And I didn’t intend to love Allie’s cousin.” 

“Tt can’t be helped now; and besides if you 
don’t forgive me quick, and tell me again you 
love me,and kiss me too, sweetheart, I shall feel 
compelled to shoot Carleton for his interference. 
I left him with that understanding.” A pause. 

“ Well, I am waiting. I shall make the terms 
much harder presently.” 

“ Raymond, you £now I forgive you, and you 
know I love you, and—” (a kiss) “the only thing 


I mind is—that 4orrid Tom.” 


* * * * * * * 


Time, the next day. Place, Tom’s piazza. 

“Tom, you said if I trained your colt success- 
fully I could claim my stakes.” 

“Conceded. Take ’em,” laconically. 

«« T have, with Min’s gracious permission,” press- 
ing a kiss on her flower lips. 

“Well, well!” Tom grinned unfeelingly. 
“ There’s a come-down. Here’sa person that car- 
ries out her principles. I admire that. Falls in 
love with her brother’s jockey! That’s the ple- 
beian vein. Little Min, who is going to hold the 
ribbons in yours and Hal’s establishment ?” 

And Min stamped her tiny foot, and pronounced 
Tom and Allie “a perfect pair of frauds,” and 
vowed that if she were not so horribly compro- 
mised she’d throw Raymond over yet. 

“Min, I did say that I thought you were taken 
at a disadvantage,” said good little Allie. 

Then Min kissed her gentle sister-in-law, and 
mentally from that time forgave her for her unjust 
appropriation of Tom. 

That individual handed over the “sweepstakes,” 
with a great deal of uncalled-for advice about 
“curbs” and “check-reins” and such kind of 
sporting nonsense. 

But Min didn’t care. She always said she 
would never have given Hal a second thought if 
he had not masqueraded in the character of “ Her 
Brother’s Jockey.” 
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Fig. 1.—TRIMMING: CROCHET. 


This -trimming is worked shortwise. Com- 
mence with twenty-seven chain, one single into 
the thirteenth, three chain, turn, work fifteen 
trebles under the loop of chain, twelve chain, 
turn, one double into the second, two chain, seven 
trebles separated by one chain between the trebles 
of last row (see design), four chain, one double 
treble into the next chain-stitch of first row, pass 
over five stitches, one double treble into the next, 
four chain, one double into the first seven chain, 
one double treble into the same place the last was 
worked into, pass over four stitches, one treble 
into the first stitch, turn, * five chain, one double 
into the second, seven chain, one double into the 
fifth of seven chain of last row, five chain, one 
double into the second, five chain, one double be- 
tween the two last trebles of last row, five chain, 
one double into the second six chain, one double 
between the two first trebles of last row, turn, 
nine chain, one double into the second of six chain, 
five chain, one double into the first, six chain, one 
double into the second of five chain, six chain, 
one double into the third, two chain, one double 
into the fourth of nine chain, turn, six chain, one 
double into the top of next double, turn, one half 
treble, ten trebles under six chain, turn, three 
chain, seven trebles between trebles of last row, 
three chain, one double into third of six chain, five 
chain, one double into the first, four chain, twelve 
trebles under the loop of nine chain, turn, three 
chain, one treble into each of the trebles of last 
row, two chain, one double into third of four chain, 
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five chain, one double into the first, six chain, one 
double between the two next trebles, six chain, 
one double into the second, six chain, pass over 
five trebles, one double between the two next, five 
chain, one donble into the second, turn, six chain, 
one double into the third of six chain, five chain, 
one double into the fifth of seven chain below, 
five chain, one double into the first, seven chain, 
one double into third of next six chain, five chain, 
one double into the third, two chain, one double 
into the top of next treble, turn, six chain, one 
double into the top of next double of last row, 
turn, one half treble, ten trebles, and two half 
trebles under six chain, one single into next double 
worked into the treble, four chain, ten trebles 
each separated by one chain between the foliowing 
trebles, one double into the picot of chain, * five 
chain, one double into the second, five chain, one 
double into the second, one treble between the two 
next trebles of Jast row, five chain, one double 
into the second, one double over the top of treble 
and into the double of first picot, two chain, oue 
double between the two next picots, repeat from 
last * four times more, three chains even trebles each 
separated by one chain between the ten trebles of 
last row (see design), three chain, one double 
into fourth of seven chain, five chain, one double 
into the first, six chain, one double into the third 
of six chain at the turn of last row. Repeat from 
the first * for the length required. 

For the heading; One treble separated by two 
chain into each alternate stitch at the straight side 
of trimming (see design). 
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Fig. 2. 
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~ Figs. 2, 8, 4 and 5.—BONNET BASKET. 


This pretty basket will be found a very useful 
accessory for a spare bedroom, for a lady to put 
away a bonnet or cap init. A wicker basket six- 
teen inches in length, eleven in bredth and depth, 
is needed; it is lined with cashmere; the lid is 
covered with ruby plush, edged with three re- 
peats of the guipure netting design shown in No. 2, 

Fig. 5. 


Square netting is used for the foundation, and is 
worked over with either of the designs shown in 
Nos. 3 and 5. The spray in each scallop is 
worked with Berlin wool; lengths of wool are 
knotted into the edge of netting, and are tied 
round about a quarter of an inch from the top to 
form tassel fringe. The plush is embroidered 
with Maltese crosses worked in long stitches; it is 
lined with pale blue sateen, and is edged with 
cord; it is sewn to the lid of basket under the 
cord; the small ring must be passed through the 
plush, and the large one fixed into the smaller; it 
is ornamented with silk cord and tassels; the 
handles at the sides are also ornamented in the 
same way; the rings are buttonholed over with 
wool. Fig. 4 shows the basket when finished. 
ceneceememnitpaaneatl al 


Fig. 6. 


Fig. 6. -CROCHET HAT FOR BOY FROM 
THREE TO FIVE YEARS OF AGE. 
The hat is worked in crochet tricote in 4 parts, 
in dark grey wool; the edge is in-looped crochet in 


black and gray, in imitation of fur. You cast on 
2 stitches, and crochet 18 rows, increasing one 
stitch at the beginning and end of each row. 
This will bring you to 38 stitches at the end of the 
18 rows. After that, crochet 4 rows with no in- 
creasings, then another 4 rows in which you de- 
crease one at the beginning and end of each stitch, 
when you will have 30 stitches. Work the other 





three parts and join them at the sides; a ¢ 


worker will join them row by row as the wal 


progresses, and this gives an invisible join, You 
knit the band in loop knitting, working the 
over a No. 4 knitting needle. Cast on 14 stit 
knit 3 gray, 1 black stitch to the end, knit back 
lightly. In the 2d row, knit 1 gray, 1 black, # 
grey, 1 black, repeat from *. Repeat these two 
rows until you have enough to go round the hat: 
line it up with silk, and place a button on the top 
in the centre of the crown. 
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Fig. 7. 





Fig. 7—HAIR-PIN CUSHION, 


This square cushion is formed out of millboard 
any size required, and is stuffed with horsehair 
The sides and four corners are velvet, embroidered 
with gold-colored silk. At each side of the border 
there is a ruche of satin ribbon. The top is coy. 
ered with a square of fine netting, for which 
coarse silk the color of the velvet is used. 


io 
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Fig. 8. -UNDER DRAWERS (KNITTED), 


The drawers are intended for a child from two 
to four years of age, and are warm garments, Use 
white Saxony, two pairs of needles, No. 10. You 
commence at bottom of the leg, and cast om6y 
stitches, knit the Ist row, purl the 2d row, knit the 





3rd row, knit the 4th row; then repeat the fint 
row. This forms a rib across the work of three 
rows on one side, 1 row on the other side. Kait 
6 rows as above (the whole garment is carrie 
out in the same stitch). In the 6th and 7th rows 
increase one stitch at the beginning of each row. 
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then knit 4 rows, and increase again at the begin. 
ning of the two next. When you have knitted 36 
rows, increase every TOW until the end of the 52d 
This finishes the first leg. You knit an- 
es exactly like it, when knitted put all the 
: on to one needle, knit the last stitch of the 
frst leg and the first stitch of the second leg to- 
r, Inthe 2d row knit without any decreas- 
ings; in the 3d knit 2 together on each side the 
centre stitch; repeat these 2 rows 3 more times. 
After that knit plain in the middle and decrease 
at the beginning of every 3d and 4th row for the 
hack. When you have knitted 50 rows you are 
ready for the edge. Take a crochet hook, work 
the two first stitches together as a treble, * 1 Ch., 
work the two next together as a treble, repeat 
fom *, After this work two rows of double cro- 
chet, and finish the edge wit 1 DC., * 3 Ch., miss 
2DC.,1 DC. in the next; repeat from *, You 
must work this edge at the Lottom of the two legs, 
taking up 1 stitch only for each treble; then sew 
op the legs; run a ribbon through the waist. 





Figs. 9, 10 and 11—MENDING WORN NET. 
To make our illustrations clearer, we have drawn 
our lines on three different shades of color. Be- 


ginning with No. 9, the first thing to be done is to 
cut out the part which needs reparing; the net is 





then stretched on card or tracing paper, so that it 
does not shrink. Then choosing a thread of ex- 
actly the same thickness as the original net, over- 
cast a few rows of the good net, and carry the 
thread across in a slanting direction. A second 
thread (see No. 10) is then worked over the pre- 
ceding and in a contrary direction ; to overcast the 
ground, work alternately one stitch round the 


slanting and one round the horizontal thread of 
net. Upon the foundation thread crossed in the 
way above described, work as shown in No. 11, to 
and fro as follows: take the working thread twice 
round the lower and once round the upper founda- 
tion thread, drawing it up so as to form the cross- 
way lines. It is not .alwavs necessary to cut out 
the worn place; the threads may sometimes be ~ 
drawn across and. fastened in their places before 
finishing the mending. 


DESCRIPTION OF TOILET MAT, 
(See colored page in front of book.) 

The mat is intended for toilet and washstand ; 
for the latter a large one is required for the basin, 
and three small round ones the size of the one 
given. When used for the toilet the set consists of 
one large one upon which to place the pin-cushion, 
two the size given for cologne bottles, and an ob- 
long one ten inches long and five and a half wide 
for the brush and comb. These mats are made 
of heavy white linen, sateen crape cloth, toweling, 
or any cotton fabric fancy may suggest; the design 
(given in full size) is outlined with crewels, the 
edge is then trimmed with a lace, cotton fringe, 
scallop or fancy trimming. They can be readily 
washed, and are both pretty, useful, and durable. 
If the mats are desired for beauty on the bureau 
and not for usefulness, they can be made of colored 
satin, lined through with cambric muslin, and 
edged around with lace ; the outlining then should 
be done with silks, either in one or more colors as 
fancy may dictate. Or they are pretty made of 
white French muslin, outlined in white cotton, 
trimmed with lace and lined with colored silk or 
satin. 
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RASHIONS. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havin had frequent application for the purchase of jew- 
elry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the Edi- 
tress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required, 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to economy 
as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded by ex- 
press to any part of the country. or the last, distinct 
directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
overn the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
ack. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 

considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied by 
a note of the height, complexion, and general style of the 
person, on which meuch depends in choice. 

The publishers of the Lapy’s K have no interest in 
this department, and know nothing of its transactions ; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is not a 
subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the Fashion Editress does 
not know. 

Orders accompanied by checks for the proposed expend- 
iture are to be addressed to the care x the Godey’s 
Lady's Book Publishing Company (Limited). 

‘No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will be 
accountable for losses that may occur in sending. 


PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have made arrangements by which we are enabled 
to furnish patterns of any costume or part of a costume 
illustrated in our fashions. We wish our readers and 
friends to understand that these patterns cannot be pro- 
cured any place except directly from us, and for their con- 
venience we give a list of prices at which we can furnish 
them ; the prices include postage. Be particular when 
sending to mention the article you desire, the number by 
which it is illustrated, and the month of the magazine in 
which it is published : 
Lady’s Basque, 

° Geen... ° 4 ° ° 
Overskirt, é : ° ° — 
Underskirt, , P ° g0.; % 
Undergarments, apiece, . so. ,” 
Dress, - ‘ lias 
Basque, P ° ‘ ‘a > 
Cloak, . , “ ‘ oe * 
Apron, ° ‘ ° . 30 
Undergarments, apiece, ¢ - 25 

Boy’s Suit, ° , . 


60 cents. 
80 oe 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Dress of Havana brown repped silk; 
the underskirt is trimmed with narrow plaited 
ruffles, with a row of ficelle lace between them. 
Double apron overskirt trimmed with lace, coat 
bodice with vest, puffed sleeves. Bonnet of satin 
trimmed with feathers. 

Fig. 2.—Visiting dress of slate color silk and 
striped velvet; the front of the skirt is trimmed 
with scant ruffles of the velvet, the underskirt is of 
the same. The overdress is very bouffant in the 
back, pointed bodice with embroidered vest of 
white, cream or a lighter shade than dress 
Bonnet of the same shade as dress-trimmed with 
colored flowers. 

Fig. 3.—Bride’s dress of satin surah, the front is 
trimmed with a deep double box-pleating, headed 
by a wide rose quilling; the upper part is in length- 
wise puffs, the back of the skirt is edged with one 
of these quillings, and trimmed with bands of lace. 
Plain bodice cut surplice trimmed with lace, panier 
drapery edged with lace across the front, bouquets 





of flowers upon the sides of dress, illusion we 


flowers fastening it on. : 
Fig. 4.—Walking dress of claret-color silk al 
cashmere ; the underskirt is of the silk with 
draperies of cashmere and silk upon it, and 
fan ornaments up the front of cashmere . 


ered. Small round basque trimmed with embroig | 


ered band, laced across the lower part; small} 
and collar also embroidered. Bonnet of velvet. 
trimmed with feathers, 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress of dark green cashmere; 
the skirt is puffed, with an embroidered 
across the front and at the back. Basque bodice 
with small cape, shirred piece in front, and fy 
sleeves. Velvet bonnet, lined with satin ang 
trimmed with feathers. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for child of four years, made of 
grenat cloth cut gored, trimmed with buttons and. 
moire collar, cuffs, pockets, and sash, Hat of 
velvet trimmed with satin ribbon and feathers, 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS, 

Figs. 1 and 2.—Front and back view of lady's 
walking costume, made of sapphire blue serge, 
The underskirt is trimmed with a deep pleated 
ruffle, edged with several rows of black woo} 
braid. Long polonaise tunic edged with black 
braid, and trimmed with braid and buttons jp 
front. Fig. 2 shows the mode of arranging the 
drapery in the back. Coat sleeves put in high on 
the shoulders. Paletot fitting the figure closely, 
and trimmed to correspond with the tunic, Bon. 
net of velvet to match the dress trimmed with 
flowers and feather. 

Fig. 3.—Bow for the neck, made of pompadour 
lace and mull muslin. 

Fig. 4.—Bow for a bonnet with jeweled dagger 
stuck through it. 

Fig. 5.—Coat for child of three years, made of 
hussar blue cloth, with pleated cape, cuffs, and 
pockets; finished with rows of stitching. 

Fig. 6.—Collar and cravat ends, made of ¢d- 
ored percale trimmed with three narrow bands of 
white linen. 

Fig. 7.—Pelisse for lady, made of Indian cash 
mere or satin soleil, lined with shot silk of gay 
colors, It is trimmed with Spanish lace, jetted 
passementerie, and satin bows. The back is om 
mented en cascade, 

Fig. 8.—Dress for child of three years, made of 
white French nainsook, the waist is plaited front 
and back and made long; the skirt is trimmed 
with embroidered ruffles, also a deep collar of 
the same. Ribbon sash and bows. 

Fig. 9.—Bonnet of black straw with crown of 
velvet; it is trimmed with velvet and a bunchof 
ostrich feathers. The brim has the velvet shitred 
inside of it. 

Fig. 10.—Hat of brown velvet trimmed with 
birds and velvet, satin drawn inside the brim. 

Fig. 11.—Bonnet of sapphire blue velvet 
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with feathers and velvet. A paler shade 
of satin is laid in flutes inside the brim. 

Fig. 12—House dress for lady, composed of 

yicuna; the front of the skirt is composed of 
two puffs and shirring; the back sis draped with 
the material and plush, the ends of which are 
trimmed with tassels. The shoulder cape and 
omamentation upon the front of dress is composed 
of chenille cord with facetted beads at every in- 
tersection. 

Fig. 13.—Walking dress of black silk, with 
peplum mantle made of brocaded velvet, plush, 
and Rhodames. The mantle is of velvet bordered 
with plush, and the sleeves and back are Rhod- 
ames. The peplum points are trimmed with bows 
of watered ribbon. Bonnet of velvet trimmed 
with flowers and feathers. 

Fig. 14 and 15.—Front and back view of dress 
for child of four years, made of cashmere, the front 
and back are both pleated, the shirt, sleeves, collar, 
and sash being trimmed with Irish point. 

Fig. 16.—Coat for child of four years, made of 
satin damassé, with band of plain satin embroidered 
around the collar, across the skirt in the back, and 
upon the sleeves it is fastened by ribbon bows. 
This coat would also be pretty made of cloth or 
cashmere. 

Fig. 17.—Dress for girl of eight years, made of 
bottle green cashmere, the skirt is kilted as is also 
the overdress which is open in front, draped in the 
back. The bodice is plaited in front, plain in the 
back. Collar and cuffs of the same edged with 
écru lace. 

Fig. 18.—Earrings of Roman gold ; one has an 
owl’s head upon it, the other is a hoop of gold with 
a frog fastened upon it. 

Fig. 19.—Bonnet for child of one year, made of 
cream-color silk, trimmed with lace and satin 
ribbon. 

Fig. 20.—-Morning robe made of peacock blue 
diagonal, in the princess form, with gathered 
flounce made of silk; the piece up the front, cuffs 
and cape are of silk gathered. Satin ribbon bow 
at the back, neck, cuffs, and pocket. 

Fig. 21—Lady’s morning slipper made of 
black satin embroidered in colors. ’ 

Fig. 22.—Apron made of white linen trimmed 
with a deep band of embroidery in colors; the bib 
is made of the same shirred at the waist; a piece 
also goes across where the pockets are. Ribbon 
bow on the bib, ribbon strings in the back. 

Figs. 23 and 24.—Pin and ear-ring in the form 
of a buttercup, made of different colored gold. 

Fig 25.—Deep collar for lady, made of India 
mull shirred, and trimmed with a double row of 
lace. 

Fig. 26—Lady’s cloak, made of satin brocade ; 
the trimming consists of feathers, which may be 
the color of cloak, or pheasant fur can be used to 
border it if preferred. Rosettes and drops of 
jetted gimp, 





Fig. 27.—Suit for girl of five years, made of 
beige camel’s hair. The skirt is kilted, and a deep 
cape is worn with it, giving it the appearance of a 
coat, Felt hat trimmed with a band of feathers. 

Figs. 28 and 29.—Front and back view of 
lady’s ulster; it is made of plaid cloth, fits tightly 
in the back, with large sleeves coming over in 
front, it is bound with a heavy braid, and has 
buttons up the front and sides. Bonnet of straw 
and velvet trimmed with flowers. 

The diagram pattern is for a Mother Hubbard 
cloak for child of four years old; this is the most 
popular ontside garment for little ones, and is ex- 
tremely easy to make. The material used is 
flannel, cashmere, or cloth. The pattern is full 
size and consists of five pieces, front and back of 
skirt, front and back of yoke and sleeves. 


CHIT-CHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


As the season advances, each day produces new 
novelties in dress goods, bonnets, wraps, etc., 
suited for autumn and winter wear. We will first 
try to give our readers an idea of the new colors 
which promise to be fashionable, and then pass to 
the goods themselves. The new colors show many 
faded tapestry shades, Ficelle shades are seen in 
variety, and there are natural colors of furs that 
incline toward ficelle hues, such as the sable and 
castor beaver. These ficelle and other light gray 
brown shades are seen in contrast with every 
color, and are particularly stylish with rifle green 
and mordoré, or golden-brown. Telegraph blue, 
similar to our cadet blue, is named after the blue 
telegraph paper used in France, and is also better 
named electric blue. Chaudron or copper red, is 
the most elegant red shade; but there are also 
grenat, Sultan, poppy, and wine-colors, Sfax is a 
new light terra cotta color; there are many other 
tints shown of this brownish red. Besides the 
electric blue there are also the hussar, chasseur, 
sapphire, and midshipman blue shades, that are 
almost black. Réséda, the green of mignonette, is 
again revived, as are all the shades of steel and 
silvery grays. Alicante is a golden brown, and 
there are light sandal browns, with darker /ewi//e 
morte, or dead leaf brown, loutre or felt brown, 
mordoré, and bronze doré, which has a greenish 
cast. 

Another velvet season is one of the certainties 
announced thus early. Plush is spoken of cau- 
tiously, and indeed deprecatingly, because it does 
not wear satisfactorily, though there have been 
many entire costumes of plush sent out from Paris. 
The best service, however, is given in the close, 
short-pile velvets, and in the Nonpareil velveteen 
which is not easily marred or creased. This is 
found in all the stylish new shades of old green, 
sapphire, wine-color, choudron, bronze, seal 
brown, and black, and when made with the pile- 
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turned upward, so that it will be raised by wear 
instead of becoming flattened and sleek, it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish it from silk velvet. 

Velvets are also figured, and ficelle lace designs 
on uncut velvet are the special novelties for rich 
dresses. Silks are shown in most beautiful designs 
and elegant quality. Large spots, shaded on the 
lower edges, balls that appear to stand out in re- 
lief, eggs, plums, and pear shapes, are the solid 
figures most seen in the new stuffs. These are 
placed at wide intervals, so that they do not con- 
ceal the ground, which, in many of the most costly 
silks, is heavily repped. The new repped silks are 
called Victorieuse, and are shown of plain colors, 
or with the figures of satin on the repped ground, 
or else this is reversed, so that the balls, etc., two 
or three inches in diameter, have the wide Victor- 
ieuse reps on a satin background. The colors are 
dark, grave tints, and the figures are most often in 
one or two lighter shades of the same color, though 
contrasts are also seen. Bengaline is a very soft 
and flexible repped silk that is most seen in plain 
colors. A great many twilled silks are shown re- 
sembling heavy surahs, with serge-like diagonals 
thick enough for winter dresses, yet as pliable as 
the thin surahs of the summer. These twilled 
silks are also shown with figures upon them, some 
of which are stamped, others brocaded in relief, 
and still others incised as if sunken in the back- 
ground. Many of the designs so much liked on 
the cotton sateen dresses worn during the past 
summer are repeated in silks, that are so closely 
twilled, they look like satin; and the same is true 
of mixed silk and wool goods, 

For wool goods, speckled cloths are newer than 
the plain surfaces or the cheviots that have been 
so long in vogue. Bottle green and the deepest 
strawberry red cloths are shown with tiny specks 
of white, too fine to be distinguished separately, 
yet producing a very pleasing mottled effect. 
These are made up in severe “tailor fashion,” 
with princess redingotes entirely of the single 
material, trimmed with a saw-tooth ruche of the 
cloth, or else a band of pomponette plush. Em- 
broidered cashmeres will remain popular. Wool 
goods in wide stripes of contrasting colors are 
popular for pleatings upon skirts, while plain 
colors are used for the overdresses. Combinations 
of two and even three materials promise to re- 
main in favor for winter dresses. The custom of 
wearing a waist of different material from that of 
the skirt will not be given up, as it is both eco- 
nomical and pretty. 

The Russian pelisse promises to be a popular 
garment this season. It is shaped like a tight 
redingote, has but few seams, and all its fullness 
is massed in pleats in the middle seam of the 
back, It covers the figure from neck to foot, and 
may be buttoned down the entire single-breasted 
front, or it may fly open below the waist in front. 
* It is made of dark cashmere, camel’s hair, or 





diagonal wool goods, is lined throughout wih é 


surah for the fall, or plush or wadded silk 
winter, and is bordered all around with a 


ruche of the material, or else it is ornamented with 


the soutache embroidery that promises to be the 
popular trimming of the winter. 

For autumn wear this season, milliners have im. 
ported bonnets especially designed for wearing at 
this intermediate time; both hats and bonnets are 
shown with the brim of dark straw, and the crows 
entirely of velvet of the same shade as the straw, 
and put on almost as smoothly as if it were 
moulded there. They are shown in all the day 
fashionable shades, are trimmed with feathers, and 
velvet ribbon that is satin on the wrong side, 


The close English turban that has been worn dy. - 


ing the summer, will also remain popular during 
the autumn. This pretty toque, so becoming t 
small heads, is worn quite back on the head jp. 
stead of low on the forehead; and may be made 
entirely of feathers, or else have a straw crown 
with the closely-rolled brim covered with dows 
made of ostrich feathers stripped from their stems, 
or the brim may be covered with velvet put on 
quite plain, or shirred to form a pouf. Whey 
feathers are used for trimming, they have a natural 


bird’s head with fanciful coq plumes, or else there 


is half a bird on each side of the hat, with the 
heads meeting in front. Small birds are imported 
in great quantities for trimming bonnets and round 
hats, and it is a sad sight to see the meek ring 
doves, with their sober plumage, the sea-swallows, 
merles, pheasants, lophophoses, penguins, and eyeg 
the pigeons, quails and partridges, that have been 
sacrificed for this purpose. 

Lace is worn in quantities, and with al 
materials, and by lace we mean every variety of 
lace, from that which is made of fine packthread 
which trims dark woolen fabrics, to the finest and 
most beautiful lace. Belgian lacés are extremely 
fashicnable in buff, white, ivory, or cream color, 
in large, much raised patterns, over a transparem 
ground resembling fine canvas. Pompadour lace 
is the new lace for wearing in the neck and 
sleeves of dresses, for trimming fichus, pompadour 
collarettes, ruffles, and cravat bows. This isa 
darned lace with purled edges, and its novelly 
consists in each scallop, having a raised figure 
made of appliqué muslin wrought on the edges 
like the designs of Irish point. A rose wilh 
petals distinct enough to be lifted one by ones 
the design of some of the richest of these laces, 
while others have lilies, fuchsias, convolvuli, 
other bell-shaped drooping flowers in each scallop 
of the edge. 

Printed figures on plain batiste are used for 
morning fichus and squares for the neck. Flew 
de-lis, pansies of natural size and color, instead of 
the exaggerated ones first introduced, pinks, yellow 
daisies, the German blue corn-flower, and artemis 
ias are on the newest kerchiefs of batiste or mull 
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“pile those of foulard silk have great balls of con- 
‘ng colors, such as pale blue on olive, poppy 
on brown, écru on sapphire blue, and white on 

black, or else black on white. Ecru and ficelle 

embroidered muslin wrought in polka 

and scallops is used for double frills for the 

neck and wrists of dark surah dresses. New 

ket handkerchiefs have a wide hem on which 

are printed detached colored balls, to match the 
neckerchiefs. 

Pretty mantelets for early autumn wear are 
made of twilled wool in small checks of a dark 
color—green, brown, blue, or black, with white. 
These extend only to the waist-line behind, are 
slightly pointed, like old-fashioned dolmans on each 
side, are lapped in front in fichu style, and their 

straight ends hang to the knees, and are tied 
halfway down by bows of velvet ribbon. A deep 
yelvet collar trims the pointed neck, and there is 
awide piping of velvet on the edge. The only 
seam is that down the middle of the back, which 

js caught up in gathers at the waist line, and a 

large velvet bow is sewed to the edge to rest on 


“the tournure. Cashmere costumes have mantles 


of the cashmere made in this way, and trimmed 
with velvet of the same shade. Handsomer man- 
tles will be made of plain velvet and of figured 
uncut velvet, and these will be made of colored 
goods as well as of the richest black figured velvets. 


HINTS UPON THE DOINGS OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD, 

We have had several inquiries directed to us 
upon the subject of persons who are invited out 
themselves being at liberty to invite one or two 
others to accompany them. It would seem that 
there could be but one reasonable answer to this, 
and that in the negative; but, to judge from the 
latitude which society allows itself on this head, 
there is an altogether different reading to this 
perplexing question, and it is only necessary to 
receive an invitation one’s self to have the oppor- 
tunity of showing civility to a friend, or to some 
friends, if one happens to be of a good-natured 
disposition. There is no doubt that the practice 
with some people of taking uninvited guests to 
afternoon parties and at homes is very much on 
the increase, and from one point of view it is an 


abuse of the laws of hospitality, and there are. 


those who do not hesitate to say that they so 
regard it. Asa question of numbers alone, they 
ask where will it end, unless some firm stand is 
made against it. In the country, such a liberty as 
taking an uninvited guest is not looked upon the 
same as in the city; space is plenty, and in many 
instances guests are few: but in the city it is 
different, ladies prefer choosing their own guests, 
and by friends inviting some friend of theirs to 
accompany them, they frequently place the 
hostess in the embarrassing position of entertaining 
parties whom she does not care to meet in her 
own house. If a lady does invite another to 
accompany her to an informal afternoon party, 
nothing would authorize a lady in taking even 
One person to a dinner, sypper, or large party, for 
whom she had not previously obtained an 
invitation. Ladies are extremely particular on 
this point, and the question of supper alone would 
: it a very inconvenient practice were it 
allowed for one moment, even were there nothing 





else against it, whereas there is everything 
against it. It must not be supposed that uninvited 
guests are always the most pushing people in the 
world, or that they would voluntarily thrust 
themselves into places where there was the 
slightest suspicion of their being unwelcome. 
Many suffer from the zeal of those friends who 
proffer invitations that they are not entitled 
to bestow. Good nature actuates some, and 
boastfulness actuates others, and when an offer of 
this kind is made it would be considered almost 
rude to question the right to make it. However, 
all uninvited ones are not victims—they in their 
turn victimize their friends, and put them into 
rather trying positions of giving downright refusals, 
of appearing ill-natured, or of confessing what 
very ceremonious terms they are on with those 
who have invited them; or they consent to do on 
the spur of the moment what, on reflection, they 
would rather not, viz., take friends to entertain- 
ments on the chance of their being welcome, and 
trusting to the good-nature of the givers to excuse 
their having thus strained a point. It would nat- 
urally occur to one that the only thing to do in the 
case of taking strangers to the houses of their 
friends would be to write and ask permission be- 
fore doing so—and this is the proper and correct 
thing to do—giving the names of those for whom 
the invitations are requested ; but many consider- 
ations deter even punctilious people from making 
these requests. For one thing, they dislike giving 
their friends the trouble to write an answer. For 
another, time fails them to write a note andj 
ceive an answer before the time fixed 

party ;-and yet another, is the fact that so m 

these notes remain unanswered, placi 

writers in doubt as to what course to 

whether to take silence for consent, or t ir. 
friends, strange as it may seem, they have not rex 
ceived an answer, and cannot venture to taker 
them. There is no doubt that these requests~ 
should invariably be answered. It is a want of 
true politeness to allow consent to be taken for 
granted, either by those who ask such favors, or 
by those for whom they are asked. The fact of 
asking for an invitation renders some people sen- 
sitive about the non-arrival of answers, so much so 
that they would not on any account take advan- 
tage of the doubt in their favor that silence would 
appear to give; thus much annoyance is frequently 
caused, where the reverse was intended. Forget- 
fulness and want of leisure are other causes why 
perhaps answers are not sent to requests of this 
nature, as also the uncomplimentary one of not 
exactly desiring the presence of some proposed 
guests, and of not caring to say this in so many 
words; and as this construction can be, and often 
is, put upon silence, it is an additional arguement 
in favor of a prompt answer. There are many 
hostesses who are pleased to see any one their 
friends may wish to bring; and so thoroughly is 
this understood between them, that no obligation 
is felt—rather the contrary. But this can only ex- 
ist between very intimate friends-—we might say 
relatives. Of course, guests staying with you are 
an exception to these rules, as they are considered 
the same as the family for the time being. But 
we advise our readers to be satisfied with merely 
taking the friend: visiting them, and let outside 
friends wait for a special invitation. FASHION. 
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Lemon CAKE. 

Ingredients.—One cup of butter, 

Three cups of sugar, 

Five eggs, 

Teaspoonful soda, 

Cup of milk, 

Four cups of flour, 

One lemon. 
Beat butter and sugar to a cream, and stir into 1t 
the yolks of the eggs well beaten; dissolve the 
soda in the milk, add it and the juice and grated 
peel of the lemon, then add all the whites of the 
eggs, and sift in lightly the flour. Bake in shal- 
low pans, half an hour. Is very delicate if pro- 
perly beaten. 

SEED CAKES. 

Ingredients.—Six cups of flour, 

Three cups of sugar, 

One teaspoonful of soda, 

Cup of milk, 

Cup of butter, 

One cup of sour milk, 

Teaspoonful of cream tartar, 

Three eggs, 

Half cup of seeds, 


Mix flour, sugar and cream tartar together, warm 
milk and butter together, add them, beat the soda 
in the cup of sour milk till it foams, then add the 
eggs and seeds. Mix all well together, roll it thin, 
cut it in rounds, and bake fifteen minutes on tin 
sheets. 
ALMOND BLANC MANGE. 

Ingredients.—One quart of milk, 

One ounce of Cooper’s gelatine, 

Three ounces of almonds, 

Tablespoonful of rosewater, 

Three quarters cup of sugar. 
Blanch the almonds by pouring boiling water on 
them to remove the skins, soak the gelatine in a 
cup of hot milk one hour, boil the milk, add the 
gelatine and almonds pounded toa paste, stir well, 
then add sugar, the rosewater to be added to al- 
monds while pounding them. When gelatine has 
dissolved, strain all through a thin muslin bag, 
pressing it well to get out the flavor of the almonds. 
Put it in moulds in a coolplace. Serve withsugar 
and cream. 

FOAMING SAUCE. 

Ingredients.—One cup of sugar, 

Quarter pound of butter, 

One egg, 

Wineglass of water, flavored with 

vanilla. 

Beat the butter and sugar till light and creamy, 
add the well-beaten yolk of the egg, and beat 
thoroughly ; stir in the water flavored with vanilla, 
slowly. Set the bowl over the boiling tea-kettle, 
and stir gently till the mixture is the thickness of 
cream. Do not let it boil, as the sauce would be 
spoiled. 





Kino’s PupDDING. 


Ingredients.—One cup of butter, 

Three cups of sugar, 

Five cups of flour, 

One cup of milk, 

Five eggs, 

Juice of two oranges, 

Two teaspoonfuls of cream tartar 

Teaspoonful of soda. : 

Nutmeg. 
Rub the butter, sugar, flour and cream tartar well 
together, then add yolks of eggs and milk; beg 
this ten minutes, dissolve soda in a little boilj 


water, add it, and lastly the whites of the eggs, 


Bake three quarters of an hour. 


APPLE JELLY. 

Ingredients.—Large tart apples. 
Sugar. 

Wash and quarter the fruit without paring it, pg 
it in a kettle, and cover it with water, Boil ti 
very soft, then strain off the juice, and to each pint 
allow a half pound of sugar; boil nearly an hour, 
or until it jellies. When done, strain through g 
thick cloth. Do not put a spoon to this. If the 
jelly does not seem firm, add a little lemon juice 
or gelatine and heat it over again. 


VirGINIA BUCKWHEAT CaKEs, 

/ngredients.—One quart buckwheat flour, 

Teacup Indian meal, 

One and a half teaspoonfuls salt, 

Four tablespoonfuls of yeast, 

Milk, 

Teaspoonful of soda. 
Mix the flour and meal together, add salt and 
yeast, then add sufficient tepid milk and water 
make it the consistency of muffin batter ; set this 
in a warm place to rise over night; in the mom 
ing add the soda and a tablesponful of molasses, 
Bake over a hot griddle; a soapstone griddle 
needs no greasing. Serve with butter and syrup, 
Maple syrup is very nice. 

FRENCH ROLLS. 
omar Ne quarts of flour, 
r , 

Butter, 

Teacup of yeast, 

Salt, 

Milk. 
Work into the flour a piece of lard about as lange 
asan egg, also the same of butter; when wel 
mixed add enough warm water, or water and milk, 
to make a soft dough; add a little salt, the yeat 
(if baker’s yeast only- three tablespoonfuls), mix 
all together, and let it rise till morning. Thea 
form it into rolls, and bake in a hot oven about 


fifteen minutes. This rule makes very nice lot 


bread with less butter and lard. 
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ENGLISH PLUM PUDDING. 


‘eonts—One pound of bread crumbs, 

Ingredient One Sedel of beef suet, 

One pound of raisins, 

One pound of currants, 

Teaspoonful of cinnamon, 

Teaspoonful of ginger, 

Teaspoonful of nutmeg, 

Four tablespoonfuls of flour, 

Ten eggs, 

Four tablespoonfuls of milk, 

One pound of sugar. 
Stone the raisins, clean the currants, cut fine the 
suet, beat thoroughly the eggs; mix the ingredi- 
ents all together, adding eggs last. Grease your 
mould, having a cover, and press this mixture into 
it, It will seem dry, but the suet will melt and 
make it moist ; cover it tight, and put it in boiling 
water; let it boil four hours. This will keep all 
winter. Serve with hard sauce. 


VEAL RAGoUT. 


Ingredients. —Two pounds breast of veal, 
Four onions, 
Two turnips, 
One carrot, 
Two teaspoonfuls of salt, 
Teaspoonful of pepper, 
Pint of water. 


Cut the meat in small pieces, roll them in flour, fry 
them in fat till quite brown, take them out, and 
fry the vegetables cut in slices the same way ; then 
put the meat and vegetables in a dish, season with 


the salt and pepper, add the water, put it in the 
oven and let it cook one hour. Skim off any fat 
that may appear on top; shake the dish and serve. 
A few herbs and a little ham or bacon improves 
this stew. 
Ecc OMELET. 

Ingredients.—-Six eggs, 

Six tablespoonfuls of milk, 

Butter. 
Be sure and have large fresh eggs (the Brahma’s 
are the nicest), beat the eggs and milk (cream if 
you have it), together. Heat a piece of butter 
lulf as large as an egg in your frying pan. Do 
not let it brown. Pour into this the mixture ; soon 
as it begins to set, fold it together on itself with a 
thin knife. It will cook in two minutes. Slip it 
off carefully into your dish, and serve at once, 
This is very delicate and delicious. 


Ecos on Toast. 

Ingredients.—Eggs, 

Stale bread. 

Pepper and salt. 
Toast brown on both sides slices of stale bread, 
dip them in hot water to soften a little, set them 
where they will keep hot. Break the eggs one at 
atime in a pan of boiling water, take them out as 
soon as the white is set, and place one on each 
piece of the toast; season with salt and pepper. 
Serve hot at once, A very nice dish for breakfast. 





PUMPKIN PIE. 

Lngredients.—Ripe pumpkin, 

Butter, 

One pint of cream, 

Three eggs, 

Two teaspoonfuls of cinnamon, 

Teaspoonful of nutmeg. 
Cut the pumpkin in half, remove the seeds, put it 
skin side down in a pan, and set it in the oven; 
let it bake till you can scrape it from the rind with 
spoon, mash it fine, and to'each quart add a quar- 
ter of a pound of butter, sugar to taste, the cream, 
yolks of eggs, and spice. Stir this well together, 
then add the whites of the eggs. Bake in paste 
in a deep dish; have the oven hot. 

BAKED BLACK FisH. 
Ingredients.—Fish, 

Bread crumbs, 

Pepper and salt, 

Parsley, 

Onion, 

Salt pork. 
Lay the fish in a pan, pour on boiling water, scrape 
very hard to remove all the scales, then wash in 
cold water, and let it remain awhile in salt and 
water ; make the dressing of bread crumbs, pepper, 
salt, cloves, parsley, chopped onion and salt pork 
cut fine ; stuff the fish and sew it up; put it in the 
baking pan, with strips of salt pork on it; dredge 
it with flour, put a pint or more of water, and the 
juice of two lemons, inthe pan. Let it stew gently 
one hour and a half, baste often with the gravy. 
When the fish is done thicken the gravy with a 
little flour and butter ; give it a boil and turn over 
the fish. 

STEWED BRISKET OF BEEF. 

Ingredients.—Beef, 

Carrots, 

Turnips, 

Celery, 

Onions. 
Put the part which has the hard fat cn it into a 
pot, and stew it with a little water, skim it thor- 
oughly, then addethe vegetables, and a few pepper 
corns; stew till the meat is very tender, take out 
the bones and remove all the fat. Serve the meat 
and vegetables in a dish, and the soup inatureen. 
Serve the meat with a sauce made from half a pint 
of the soup, 2 spoonful of ketchup, teaspoonful made 
mustard, a little flour, a bit of butter and salt. Let 
it boil a few minutes, and pour it around the meat. 

BAKED EELS. 

Ingredients.—Deep water eels, 

Butter, mustard, catsup, flour. 
Skin the eels, turn boiling water on them and let 
it remain half an hour; drain off the water, sprin- 
kle them with flour and small bits of butter; lay 
them in the baking dish, with a little water, bake 
half an hour. When done, take them from the 
dish, and make a gravy of butter, flour, a little 
water, mustard, and catsup, either tomato or wal- 
nut. Let it boil up once, then turn it on the eels. 
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AlOME AMUSEMENTS AND JUVENILE DEPARTMENT, 


PUZZLES, ETC. 
A GOBLET. 
The central line reading downwards is com- 
posed of sixteen letters, and gives the name of one 
of the most remarkable events of the war of 1812. 


ee oe ae ie oe aie 
bE PO 
bE EE Eb 
ee ie ae oe oe oe 
ee ole aie ie oe aie 
EE bb 
le oe 9 


EE EEE 

The lines reading across signify: 1. A marned 
man. 2. A breastwork erected for defence. 3. A 
bridge that can be transported by an army on the 
march. 4. A high official in the church. 5. Actual 
existence. 6. Visible vapor. 7. Anenemy. 8. Is 
a very essential constituent of fun. 9g. Is the sym- 
bol of a measure of money. 10. An early step in 
education. 11. An importation from Greece. 
12. A color much favored by modern fashion. 
13. Rapidity of motion. 14. A fabric worn by 
the ladies. 15. The shoot or twig of a plant. 
16. The pressure of necessity. 


RUSTIC FRAME. 


The frame is constructed of four words. Those 
forming the sides are composed of fourteen letters 
each, and the remaining lines contain twelve let- 
ters each. 


+ 
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* 
ee ie lead: Eo 
* * 
The two longest words may be defined as : 
term for a special note in music. 2. Being de- 
prived of national character by engaging in for- 


LA 


eign service. The shorter words mean: 
apart or separated. 4. Interchanged. 


3. Set 





A TRIANGLE, 


Each character in the following figure ; im 
ably represents the same letter : 


I can turn age into what it always should be 

2 furnishes just half of an almost forgotten 
mestic occupation. 

3 is a spring of medicinal waters, 

4 is a playful exercise of strength and skill 

5 is the masts of a ship. 

A ZIG-ZAG. 

A colon represents in the following each of j, 
letters which together constitute the name of, 
particularly delightful period of the year; 


The lines read from left to right may be defing 
as follows: A personal pronoun. A deed. Why 
is never in. Very warm. An instrument wed 
playing ball. The basis of numeration, Anip 
portant product of mountainous districts, 


A CROSS. 
The following is constructed of two words aj 
yet it contains seven, which can be found withy 
transposition or alteration: 


A famous ancient warrior. A rampart 
for the security of soldiers. A partner orate 
plice. A trivial attack of temper. A great 
distressing noise. Equality in value or co 
A mark of singularity. 


A NUMERICAL QUESTION, 

Required, a proper name constructed of 
letters, each of which represents a numerical 
’ The initial is in value equal to fifty time 
of the final, and five hundred times that d 
middle letter. The final is therefore tem 
greater than the middle one. 

The bearer of the whole may well be @ 
one in a thousand, and is in her old age cro 
with the gratitude of the American people. 
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GAMES. 


KING ARTHUR’S COURT. 


City boys, who suffer under great inconveniences 
in the enjoyment of active street games, can make 
a field-day out of the following: Collected in a 

p they agree upon some distant point, such as 
a street corner or well-known edifice, and then 
singly at 2 given signal set off running, reaching 
it by any way they choose. The one who appears 
first at the appointed spot is “ Arthur,” and the 
others can be ranged in order of merit as his 


knights. 
RING AROUND A ROSY. 


As the primitive type of all the ring games, 
this bit of play remains dear to the heart of in- 
fancy, and it defies all the efforts of modern pro- 

even to improve the jingle, which steadily 
refuses to accept the trifling amendment of rhyme. 
The children taking hands dance round in a ring 
an 
“ Ring around a rosy 
Pocket full of posies,"’ 


Then suddenly stopping, they exclaim together, 
«One, two, three—squat!” suiting the action to 
the word with unfailing hilarity and complete sat- 


isfaction. 
TWO IS COMPANY 


Is a variation of the established favorite «“ Hind- 
most of Three,” and allowing more violent exercise, 
isbetter suited to out-of-doors play. Any even num- 
ber can engage in the game, the actors placing 
themselves in couples one behind another, and 
ranging themselves in a ring facing upwards and 
allowing considerable space between the several 
couples, 

One couple is stationed outside at some dis- 
tance from the ring, and also stand one behind 
the other. The foremost of this latter couple, when 
all is prepared, at a signal strikes his hands sharply 
together three times, and then starts running to- 
wards the circle, chased closely by his comrade, 
who strives to catch him before he can make his 
way into the ring and place himself in security in 
front of one of the other couples, crying out 
loudly: “ Two is company; three is none!” The 
outer player of this line, thus becoming the un- 
welcome third, is liable to be caught, and can 
now only save himself by dexterously slipping 
into the centre and placing himself at the head of 
another line, and thus transferring the danger to 
the outside player. Any one caught must of 
course become the runner; and the changes are so 
tapid that constant attention and activity is re- 
quired, making it at once both a very simple and 
amusing pastime. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN SEPTEMBER 
NUMBER. 
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Diamond. 


Trans formation. 
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OUR ARM CHAIR. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We do not answer correspondents through the 
Book. All communications requiring an answer 
must give name and address and have a return 
stamp enclosed. 


OUR STEEL PLATE 
Is a life-like sketch of one of the important phases 
of Italian art-life, which Charles Dickens so 
graphically discribes in his “ Pictures from Italy.” 
Darley has given us a group of remarkable figures, 
embracing different characteristics of the human 
face and form, from infancy to old age. Each one 
of the “ models” is a gem of unstudied grace, and 
the whole group. forms a picture well worthy of 
study. 
OUR FASHIONS. 

The mammoth colored fashion plate is replete 
with novelties suitable for making up autumn 
wardrobes, while in the fashion pages can be 
found designs for all the articles requisite for 
ladies’ and children’s costumes. 

In the colored novelty page is given a design 
for a toilet mat, upon which is perched a wise- 
looking owl, ready to suggest to our readers to 
copy him quickly, to see how well he will look. 

The work department is up to more than its 
usual standard of excellence, the variety given 
being both pretty and useful. 

The diagram is for a Mother Hubbard cloak— 
an outside garment very popular with the little 
ones at present. 

OUR PROSPECTUS. FOR 1883. 

According to our custom, in this number we are 
called upon to outline the plans for the new year. 

In compliance with a very general request, we 
shall continue the very popular feature of giving a 
complete novel in each number. All of these 
novelettes will be written exclusively for the LADy’s 
Book, by writers of well established reputation. 

Our usual departments will remain unchanged, 
and will embrace Steel Plate Engravings of beau- 
tiful and original subjects, Large Diagram Patterns 
of Children’sand Ladies’ Dresses, Large Mammoth 
Colored Fashion Plates, Choice Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, Short Stories, Poems and Sketches, 
Our Popular Novelty Pages in Colors, Fashion and 
Artistic Home Work, illustrated by numerous En- 
gravings, Architectural Designs for Beautiful 
Homes, Recipes for Family Use, Chit-Chat on 
Fashion, and Our Arm Chair. 

The Subscription Price will remain as now, $2 
per year for single subscribers, but some changes 
will be made for the benefit of club raisers, and we 
append the amended rates : 








One copy, one year, $2.00. 

Two copies and one engraving to club raiser, 
$3.70. : 

Three copies and two engravings to club raiser, 
$5.25. 

Four copies and three engravings to club raiser, 
$6.60, 
For a club of 5, with a remittance of $10, ‘0, we 
will give one free copy of the Lapy’s Book for one 
year, and any 6 of the engravings the club raiser 
may select. 

For a Club of 10, with a remittance of $18.50, 


we will give one copy of the Laby’s Book for one 


year, 10 engravings, and a handsome portfolio, 

For a Club of 15, with a remittance of $27.00, 
we will give one copy of the Lapy’s Book forone 
year, 15 engravings, and a handsome portfolio, 

For a Club of 20, with a remittance of $33.50, 
we will give one copy of the Lapy’s Book for 
one year, the entire 20 engravings, and a hand- 
some portfolio. 

The engravings referred to in the above offer 
were designed by F. O. C. Darley exclusively for 
the Lapy’s Book, and can be procured from no 
other source than through the Lapy’s Book, 
Fac similes of these engravings have been issued 
in the Lapy’s Book within the past few years, 
and because a large number of persons have ap. 
plied for copies printed expressly for framing por. 
poses, we have determined to print a Special 
Edition of Twenty Subjects, and_make them 
available to any one who is willing to raise a club 
of subscribers for the Lapy’s Book for 188% 
These steel plates cost the Publishers many thous. 
ands of dollars, and any one of the series will 
make a handsome picture when framed. As there 
will be those who do not desire to frame these en- 
gravings, we have manufactured a neat and sub. 
stantial Portfolio, in which they can be kept flat, 
clean, and at all times examined without danger 
of soiling. These Proof Copies are printed on 
heavy plate paper, about 9x12 inches, with the 
greatest care to produce the most perfect results, 

The list embraces the following : 


SERIES A.—EMBRACING 20 MISCELLANEOUS 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


No. 1. Richard I. and Friar Tuck—a scene from 
Ivanhoe. 

No. 2. Grandfather’s Call—a New Year's scene. 

No. 3. Annot Lyle—a scene from a “ Legend of 
Montrose.” 

No. 4. Stawarth Bolton—a scene from “The 
Monastery.” 

No. 5. Mrs. Gargery—a scene from “Great Ex 
pectations.” 

No. 6. Sir Kenneth and Saladin—a scene from 
“ The Talisman.” 

No, 7. A Tramp Caravan—a scene from the 
« Uncommercial Traveller.” 

No. 8. Effie Deans—a scene from “ Heart of 
Midlothian.” 
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Lady Augusta and her Guide—a scene 
from “ Castle Dangerous.” ‘ 
yo, Love and Duty—a scene from “Our 
Mutual Friend.” 
No. 11. Mary Stuart’s Escape from Lochleven 
* Castle—a scene from “ Tales of a Grand- 
father.” 
No, 12. Recalled to Life—a scene from “ Tale of 
Two Cities.” 
No. 13- The Glee-Maiden—a scene from “St. 
Valentine’s.” 
No, 14. Roger and I—a scene from “The Vaga- 
bonds.” (J. T. Trowbridge.) 
No, 15. St. Valentine’s Day—a pretty domestic 
scene. 
No. 16. March Winds—or a chignon in peril. 
No. 17. April Fool—a spirited illustration of « All 
Fool’s Day.”’ 
No. 18 The Young May Queen—a pretty May- 
day scene. 
No 19. Youthful Patriotism—a Fourth of July 
scene. 
No. 20. The First Bath—a life-like scene on the 
beach. 

The engravings will be furnished to customers 
who do not care to secure them through the work 
of club-raising at the following scale of prices: 
Any 1 Plate of the Series, 35 cents; Any 2 
Plates of the Series, 60 cents; Any 4 Plates of 
the Series, $1.00; Any Io Plates with a Portfolio, 
$300; Any 15 Plates with a Portfolio, $4.00; 20 
Plates, the full series, and Portfolio, $5.00, 


No > 





In fashionable circles in the metropolis, velve- 
teen is now taking to a very great extent the piace 
of “Lyons” silk velvet. Since the appearance 
last season of the NONPAREIL VELVETEEN the 

ibility of a comparatively cheap article of 
wear that shall equal in appearance the silk velvet 
has been demonstrated, and hence the growing 


popularity of velveteen, and especially the brand 


above mentioned, 





Horsrorp’s ACID PHOSPHATE AS A BRAIN 
Toxic.—Dr. E. W. Robertson, Cleveland, O., 
says: “From my experience can cordially rec- 
ommend it as a brain and nerve tonic, especially 
innervous debility, nervous dyspepsia, etc., etc,” 





In the general rush among modistes and dress- 
makers for a fine brand of velveteen, there seems 


tobe great delight expressed over a new brand 


which appears in the market for the first time this 
season, viz.: The ARCADIA VELVETEEN. It is 
4 Manchester production, of exceeding fineness, 
depth, and richness of texture, and is much sought 
afier for jackets and fur-trimmed suits, for chil- 
dren’s costumes and ladies’ dinner dresses. Its 
cost is also an element in its success, as it can be 
purchased at the same price as ordinary brands. 
ladies should remember the name—Arcadia 
Velveteen. 





IT WILL PAY 
To raise a club of five subscribers, when you 
get a free copy of the Lapy’s Book for one year, 
and Six Engravings, for your trouble. Don’t you 
think it will ? 

It will pay to raise a club of ten subscribers, for 
a free copy of the LADy’s Book for one year, Ten 
Engravings, and a handsome Portfolio. Don’t you 
think it will? 

It will pay to raise a clnb of fifteen subscribers, 
for a free copy of the Lapy’s Book, Fifteen En- 
gravings and a handsome Portfolio. Don’t you 
think it will? 

And when you are offered a free copy of the 
Lapy’s Book for one year, the entire set of Twenty 
Engravings, and a handsome Portfolio, for a club 


of twenty subscribers, don’t you think that it will. 


pay? 

There is another thing worth considering. You 
are not asking your friends to subscribe to a worth- 
less publication; but to a high-class magazine— 
the oldest in the country—not sensational—pure 
in its moral tone—instructive in its Fashion De- 
partment—reliable in its Recipes for cooking and 
hints for the table; rich in its Fashion Illustra- 
tions, and unexcelled in its Monthly Steel Plate 
Engraving ; amusing and instructive in its Puzzles 
and Games for the young folks, and a reliable 
guide in its -Architectural Models for artistic 
homes. In fine, you can safely claim that every 
subscriber will get the full money value of his 
subscription in the general contents of the Lapy’s 
Book, and that it wi// pay the subscriber to take 
it, and the club raiser to work for it. 





@UR Beek WABLE. 


From Murpuy & Co., Baltimore :— 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. By Mrs. R. C. Holly- 

day. A well-arranged Cookery Book, contain- 

ing numerous valuable Receipts for aid in 
housekeeping. 

From LUTHERAN PUBLICATION Society, Phila : 
WOMAN IN THE REFORMATION. By 

Emma Louise Parry. 

The women whose lives are here sketched were 
each and all worthy of the prominence they 
achieved in the days of the Reformation. The 
author is very much in love with her subjects, an 1 
the reader will be well repaid in the information 
given in this little book. The typography and 
binding deserve praise. 

From Fow_Ler & WELLS, New York :— 

FOR GIRLS: A Special Physiology. By Mrs. 

E. R. Shepherd. 

We doubt the propriety of placing this book in 
the hands of young girls. The book should be 
examined by the mother first, and if her judgment 
is in favor of giving it to her daughter to read, it 
need not matter what we think about it. 
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GOTHIC COTTAGE. 


Drawn expressly for GopEy’s LApy’s Book, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
No. 520 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


The above design is constructed with stone and 
laid rubble, and pointed in the entire first story 
and a portion of the perpendicular wall of the 
second story. . The rest is’ slate, chimneys of 
brick. The whole may be laid with bricks, red 
pointing. Care should be placed upon the tints of 
the paint, as many buildings are spoiled by painters. 
The interior to be of hard wood natural finish. 
The building can be well built for 6,000 dollars, 
and looking very picturesque for the sum. The 





carriage house should match building and both 
embraced in one view, so that they may formom 
group—not isolated so that they appear to below 
to a different plantation. 

Hobbs & Son publish a book containing 1} 
original designs of all kinds of houses, which th 
wil! mail to any address on receipt of $3.50. 

Drawings, specifications and superintendence, § 
per cent upon the estimated cost of the building 

Drawings etc., alone, 244 per cent. upon cos 
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(For description, see Work Department.) 
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Published in sheet form, price, 35 cts., by WM. H. BONER & Oo., agts, 
No. 1102 Chestnut tease Phila, Pa. 
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